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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
BAA’ y, “p> = ; No enemy, 
self) Moved M But winter and rough weather. 
ern . —As You Like It. 
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RIFLE PRACTICE OF “ARKANSAW TRAVELLERS.” 


“ Not being provided with suitable tackle, I was compelled to fall back 
upon the woodsman's never-failing friend—the rifle. * * * A photo- 
graphic friend took a snap shot of our craft and crew, with the forest 
survoundings.’—[From Mr. Barnes of Arkansas. ] 
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DUNK CAVENS’ LUCK.—‘‘I might have got the fellow with a chance shot, but, situated as I was, 
I didn’t like to waste my only bullet on an uncertainty.”’ [See page 230.] 
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THE BIGHORN OF CALIFORNIA. 


By T. S. VAN DYKE. 


HE bighorn, or mount- 

ain sheep, is more abun- 

_ dant in California to- 

—— day than in any of the 

States or Territories in 

which civilization has 

made big game so scarce. And nowhere 

within sight of that very civilization does 

he so persistently hug the hearth of his 

fathers as on the great snow-clad hills 

whose summits float like clouds in the 

‘sky on the north of the garden of South- 

ern California, the valley of San Gabriel. 

With the grizzly bear he still looks down 

in contempt upon the orchards that are 

so rapidly climbing the lower slopes of 

his lofty home, and cares as little for the 

electric lights that star the dark world 

below as for the iron horse whose sooty 

breath mars the pure sunlight of the vast 
plains by day. 

Delighting in all that is rugged, the 
bighorn prefers the northern slopes of 
these mountains where they fall away 
abruptly into the great, dry plains of the 
Mojave. The sharp spurs and long knife- 
blade ridges that run from the high peaks, 
onthe sides of which a single step of a 
man may set half an acre of shingle slid- 
ing, with boulders of ever increasing size 
whizzing past his head if he dare advance, 
are its favorite home. And all over the 
desert ranges where rocks are the rough- 
est, and water and food apparently the 


scarcest, he skips like a sunbeam over 
the most impassible looking cliffs, through 
an air so hot and dry that even the bold- 
est hunters are afraid to go any distance 
from water. 

On the higher chains the mountain 
sheep spends the day on ground that is 
quite appalling to the stoutest climber, 
and almost flies over ground on which 
the hunter can hardly creep. As if too 
high above earth to bow to the law of 
gravitation, he rarely considers the height 
of a precipice; plays over the steepest 
slopes of ice as if shod with diamond, 
and, for a change, Ioves piles of boulders 
in which even the hardy fir declines to 
struggle for a foothold. And when, after 
long and patient toil, you see the game 
on some little shelf from which you think 
he cannot jump and from which you can 
see no way of escape for him in the rear, 
and climb at last to some beetling crag 
that commands the only opening among 
the giant rocks around, you may find 
nothing there. And you may hear noth- 
ing but the sound of plunging hoofs and 
flying shingle away down the sides of 
the yawning gulf where the dark cedar 
nods over tremendous scars left by the 
avalanche, and the silver fir sparkles in 
the sun upon the pile of wreckage it has 
made where it stopped below. And soon 
the singing of the brook beneath massive 
oaks that stand in some bright little park 
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farther down, and the sigh of the breeze 
through the massive sugar pines above, 
will be all you will hear, while the dark 
form of the condor winding far away in 
the blue on that mysterious wing whose 
motionless power no philosophy can 
fathom, will be about all of life you will see. 

Hillsides very dangerous to one travel- 
ling along them on a line parallel with 
the crest of the ridge above are not very 
common in this world, but in these mount- 
ains there are many on which the danger 
is very great. Running is impossible at 
all times, and climbing down about as 
bad as climbing up. When the boulders 
come hissing down you never know 
which way to dodge, for if you avoid one 
you are liable to jump into the track of 
another. And when the hillside around 
you begins to move, there is absolutely 
nothing to do but stand still and be 
appalled. When you think of what a 


vehicle an avalanche is for a ride of 
several thousand feet, into a gulch where 
even the toughest granite boulders are 
shivered into splinters by the fall, you 
have a tendency to reflect on the folly of 


your birth. And the worst of it is you 
rarely can tell whether a hillside is nerv- 
ous or not until you reach a point where 
both retreat and advance seem alike inex- 
pedient, to say nothing of contingent 
impossibility. 

But the chase of the bighorn leads one 
to take many chances, and sometimes 
the surest way for a shot, when you have 
located the game on some ridge, is for 
one hunter to take each hillside while 
another follows the ridge. One day I 
was on such a slope with a companion 
who fully agreed with me that I was a 
fool for being there, and wished he was 
moored against a counter, with a good 
beer lunch spread upon it, instead of the 
dry sandwich of granite and scenery 
seasoned with climate, to which we 
seemed hopelessly anchored; when a 
sharp echo leaped rattling from cliff to 
cliff, and then rolled like a peal of thun- 
der from tke sunlit pinnacles of granite 
far above, down to where the cataract 
was rumbling among the deep green 
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alders a mile below. Then there was a 
rumbling sound above us, followed by 
another sharp rattling, with the hum of. 
a bullet over our heads, before the echo. 
came from the walls of rock around us. 
The rumbling increased with the unmis- 
takable sound of hoofs descending from 
lofty bounds, and the singing of another 
rifle ball across the abyss as if it had 
glanced from some rock along its course 
that had merely set it humming without 
checking its velocity. We dropped upon 
our knees to be out of sight as far as 
possible, and held our rifles ready, for 
we knew there was but one thing could 
stir such a racket. 

Like a huge boulder of bluish granite 
polished with the storms of years, from 
which the sun flashes brightly as it 
bounds in wild career down the steep 
from which it has been loosed, a big 
animal in bluish grey seemed to come 
out of the sky above with a jump so long 
that only another seemed necessary to 
bring it upon our heads. From the rough 
hillside where it struck in its descent it 
rose like a sunbeam from the glistening 
rock beside it, showing its white under- 
wear with strong legs gathered beneath, 
and when it struck ground again the legs 
were merely lowered a bit, and gathered 
again so quickly as the grey body rose 
once more in lofty curve, we could hardly 
see how it was done. They seemed 
merely to graze the ground with the 
touch of a feather before the gale, but a 
heavy thump came back on the air, and: 
where they touched we could see several 
feet of the hillside start in downward 
motion. On each side the head a biz 
broad horn curved backward over the 
ears, forming almost a circle in its sweep. 

We stood for a second as if paralyzed,. 
for it seemed about to spring upon us as 
we raised the rifles, but a second more 
showed that the immense size and shape- 
of the hills had deceived us, for it was 
passing us some forty yards away. To 
one who has never shot much with the 
rifle at game crossing the line of fire at 
high speed, and rising and falling in 
stupendous jumps at the same time, it. 
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would seem easy to hit so large an ani- 
mal at forty yards. But those who have 
had the most experience in that line will 
wonder the least that the proudly erect 
head never bowed, and the stiff legs 
never relaxed, at the crack of either rifle. 
The dust flew from the hillside beyond 
in exact line with the top of the shoulder, 
but one bullet was too high, while the 
other—aimed low to avoid that error— 
went too low, and both went singing 
across the abyss to meet the echo that 
returned from _ 
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ledge of rock, with the bullets from both 
rifles dashing into hissing spray of lead 
from the granite face just beyond it, the 
thump of something on the hillside above 
came more numerous and loud upon our 
ears. Boulders bounding high above the 
sliding shingle that had been started by 
the flying hoofs came whizzing past us, 
and far up the hill came two more big- 
horns at a pace that made the earth trem- 
ble again, and increased the young ava- 
lanche that was already in such lusty life 





the rugged 
hills beyond, 
while the tar- 
get went over 
a cliff some 
thirty feet 
high as if it 
were easier 
than going 
around. 

Wonderful 
stories have 
been told of 
the bighorn 
throwing it- 
self over cliffs, 
and landing 
on its horns. 
This is ex- 
ceedingly 
stupid, be- 
cause it ex- 
plains one 
wonder by 
one not as 
wonderful. If 
there were any need of such a hypothesis, 
there might be some sense in the idea. 
But those who have seen the springy legs 
and cushioned feet of the bighorn glance 
from the pile of boulders and debris be- 
low some high wall of rock, will say it 
is far more wonderful than alighting on 
its horns could be. And it is time enough 
to resort to the horn theory when some 
one can be found who has ever seen the 
legs of the mountain sheep fail in its 
greatest jumps. 

As the white rump vanished over the 
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that we had 
to watch the 
sailing rocks 
as well as 
the game. 
But these 
two soon 
saw us, and 
turned aside 
while anoth- 
er, that 
seemed the 
patriarch of 
the herd, 
came flying 
straight 
down as if 
trusting 
mofe, to 
speed than 
to dodging. 
A mighty 
reliance too, 
that speed, 
for the first 
ball from my 
rifle, aimed 
well aheadand low to catchthe shoulderin 
its descent, made the dust fly from the hill 
beyond in line with the stubby tail. And 
the lead from my companion’s rifle was 
swallowed by the voracious maw of 
mountain space. The larger the game 
the more surprising the amount of cir- 
cumambient vacancy and its insatiable 
appetite for the lead of the most accurate 
and most rapidly firing rifle. Such was 
the case here, and though the shells flew 
hot in hissing curves over our heads from 
the rapid working of the ejectors of our 
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quick repeaters, the game went on with- 
out swerving or wavering, but bounding 
higher at each jump, as if to show its 
contempt of our impotent thunder. 

Over the same cliff over which the first 
had disappeared went the big buck in a 
sweeping curve. But just before he 
turned the top of the arch one of the 
huge horns split above the base at the 
joint report of the two rifles, the proud 
head sank, and the closely gathered legs 
relaxed and drooped as the combination 
went out of sight over the rock, with a 
distinct whack of the ball coming back 
to our ears amid the increasing thunder of 
the sliding hillside and leaping boulders. 

Our first impulse was to run, but at 
the first step we both stopped. Running 
was impossible, and it was unsafe for a 
moment to lose sight of the hillside, and 
above all another sheep was riding down 
the avalanche its companions had set in 
motion. Along with it, like a train of 
satellites to some grand planet, was a 
troop of bouncing rocks, which had been 
growing all the time larger the more the 
hillside was disturbed, and now, amid 
the vast confusion, it was hard to say 
what to shoot at. As it saw us the big- 
horn bore off on one side and as my com- 
rade’s rifle rang along the hills a fore leg 
dangled at the shoulder. But there was 
no other difference, and on it went with 
swifter pace than ever. Bang! whang! 
went two more shots, and on it went, as 
gaily as a lark; whang! bang! went two 
more, and over it went, with the big white 
patch upon its rump upturned, and the 
yellow fringed tail drooping in the centre. 

Hastening to the bottom of the cliff, 
where the other sheep went over, we 
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found it lying there among the rocks, 
and were about to set our rifles down to 
cut its throat, when the memory of ex- 
perience with other game came back and 
I suggested shooting it through the head. 
My companion laughed at that, and 
stooped with his knife, but no sooner 
had the point pricked the skin than there 
was a tremendous discharge of a con- 
cealed battery—a mixture of flying hoofs, 
and dirt, and stones, and friend and knife. 
I slipped as I tried to step back a pace or 
two, and went over a rock just as a big 
boulder came sailing over our heads, 
while my friend made a spring for the 
rifle he had set against the wall. He 
jumped with it to the edge of the hill 
down which the sound of flying feet was 
plain, and as he raised it to his shoulder 
a dull click sounded from it as the ham- 
mer struck the firing pin on the empty 
chamber. My rifle still had a load in it, 
and I scrambled into sight of the game 
without stopping to look for any more 
flying stones. The bighorn, fully re- 
covered from the stunning effect of the 
shock, was sailing away below with one 
horn toppled over, but otherwise as sound 
as ever. I raised the rifle with wonderful 
coolness,and sawthefront sight of the rifle 
come full and clear upon the white patch 

on the rump. I never was more certain 
than when I pressed the trigger, but, 
when the shot rang around the amphi- 
theatre of the cafion walls, there was 
nothing where the game should have 
been, and the sound of flying feet and 
rocks in the gulch below grew fainter as 
we looked and looked. 
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The Autobiography of an Arkansan. 


Edited by S. D. BARNES. 


CHAPTER VII.—A Gentleman of Leisure. 


ae SHALL expect you, sah, to join 

the family at suppah,” the Colonel 
had said on leaving me, and the words 
were no more than out. of his mouth 
when I began to understand that I had 
taken a big contract, and would have to 
brace up a peg if I pulled through. I 
had caught at the Colonel’s offer just as 
I would have taken a job of cotton pick- 
ing, with an eye to nothing but the work 
ahead and the wages it would bring me; 
and would have as soon thought of 
boarding with a plantation nigger as of 
remaining at the big house as one of the 
family; but I was in now too deep for 
crawfishing, and the only course open 
for me was to go ahead and trust to luck. 
I hadn’t attempted to mislead the Colonel 
in any way; and in fact, he had hardly 
allowed me to say a word about myself, 
either good or bad. If he was willing to 
take me as he found me, there was no 
reason why I should object; and in case 
I didn’t prove myself all he evidently ex- 
pected, I figured that it wouldn’t take me 
five seconds to pick up my rifle, whistle 
to my dog, and look for another job. 

As I went back to my room, the nig- 
ger met me in the hall and pointed to a 
trunk sitting just beside my door. 

“Complements of Cun'l Blyth’od, sar; 
an’ yo'll please excep’ ’um ez a slight 
advance on sal’ry.” 

“Which ?” 

“Comp—” cammenced the nigger 
again; but I stepped inside the door, and 
picked up my rifle. 

“You black son-of-a-gun, says I, “Give 
it tew me straight this time. What in 
thunder hev ye got in that trunk, any- 
how ?” 


“Clothes, Boss. De Cun’l fotch ’um 





from town yes’day—an’ he means foh yo’ 
ter hab ’um on yo’ wages.” 

I sat down on the trunk and studied 
for a moment, before I could make up 
my mind what to say. I didn’t much 
like to have things offered me in any 
such a way—not that I wasn’t néeding 
clothes bad enough; but it looked too 
much as though the Colonel had allowed 
he had a dead cinch on me from the 
start. Once I had half a notion to kick 
the trunk out doors, and take my hat 
and make a bee line for my own cabin 
on my own forty; but then I remembered 
how the Colonel had saved me from dy- 
ing, and how kind he had been to me all 
along, and how friendly the old lady had 
been when she visited me; and I just 
crowded all the natural cussedness back 
out of sight and let my good feelings get 
on top. 

“Pete,” says I, “ef you an’ I ar’ goin’ 
ter hold this ranche down together, you'll 
hev ter quit puttin’ on so blamed much 
style, er some of these days, ther’ll be 
singin’ down ter your house, an’ you'll 
be thar an’ won't hear it. Now you go 
to Cun’el Blythewood, an’ tell him fer me, 
I am ’bleeged tew him fer his kin’ness 
an’ thank him fer ther clothes very much 
indeed.” 

And I'll bet good money that the nig- 
ger carried the word just like I give it 
to him. 

I dragged the trunk inside the room 
and opened it, and began pulling the 
things out and laying them on the bed. 
There was a pretty fair outfit of under- 
clothes, some good flannel shirts with 
fancy bosoms, and a pair of riding boots 
with high tops; and then there were two 
suits of clothes—coat, pants and- vest, 


* This unique story of Southwestern life began in the August Sports AFIELD.—Ed 
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complete: one, a dark navy blue, and 
the other of brown corduroy—the dandi- 


est suit I ever set eyes on in my life. I- 


wanted to put it on awful bad, but I 
sorter felt as though it was intended for 
rough wear in the woods; and so I laid 
it back in the trunk, and put on the other 
one instead. And then I stood up before 
the big looking glass and knotted a blue 
silk handkerchief under the broad flap 
collar of my buckskin-colored flannel 
shirt, and I really looked so well that I 
could hardly keep from calling Pete to 
admire me. Then I put on the boots, 
but I slid the pants legs down over their 
tops; and after that was done I propped 
myself against the edge of the sofa and 
wondered how long it would be before 
the supper bell rang. 

As it happened, I hadn’t long to wait; 
and before the bell had struck its last lick 
I slid out of the room and started to 
make a sti!l hunt for the dining-room. 
I wasn’t expecting to meet any one on 
the way; but just as I got in the hall, 
Mrs. Colonel Blythewood showed up 
from somewhere and spoke to me with 
the sweetest sort of a smile. 

“If you are ready, Mr. Cavens, we will 
go in together,” says she; and the next 
minute there was that nigger, holding a 
door open for us, and all doubled up, as 
though he had the stomach ache, with 
politeness. I had expected to find a 
family about four sizes bigger than Bill 
Watson’s, but there wasn’t a soul at the 
table but the Colonel and a little sawed- 
off woman about thirty years old, who 
he intioduced as his niece, Miss. Drexel. 
She called me “Mr. Cavens,” too, but I 
couldn't see that any of them noticed 
my clothes; which was all the funnier to 
me because I could hardly think of any- 
thing else. 

My table manners were no trouble to 
me, for the Colonel placed my limit at 
one big bow! of milk toast, and when I 
had waded through that I was ready and 
willing to plead weakness and get back 
to my room, where I could pull off my 
new clothes and lie down. And it was 
awful nice to blow out the light, and lie 
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there with a soft pillow under my head, 
and watch the stars through the window, 
and think. For there were more things 
for me to think about than I had ever 
had before. 

It was two or three days before I got 
strong enough to ride; but I was kept 
pretty busy getting the run of the planta- 
tion, learning the names of the white 
renters and niggers, and looking at the 
horses. The stable was a big one and 
pretty well filled, but there were only two 
saddle horses besides the Colonel’s big 
black and Miss Drexel’s pony, and I 
was told that both of these were to be 
turned over to my exclusive use. There 
was a sorrel and a long-legged bay, with 
a star in its forehead, and I could see 
there was lots of go in both of them. 
One day I borrowed the Colonel’s pistol 
and rode out in the pasture to see if they 
would stand fire, and neither of them 
jumped very bad, though the sorrel was a 
little nervous and needed lots of watching. 

“Youah stirrups are too shawt,” says 
the Colonel, as I come trotting back past 
the house, An’ you should endeavah to 
throw youah shouldahs back a trifle 
moah. Thaah, that’s bettah. Pete, bring 
Mistah Cavens his rifle; that infernal 
hawk is aftah the chickens.” 

A big feather-legged fellow had made 
a dart down back of the garden, and the 
chickens were cackling like everything. 
He had missed his game, though, and as 
I took the gun from the nigger, the hawk 
settled in a tree about two hundred yards 
out in the cotton patch, and I jumped 
the sorrel over the low fence and rode 
down in that direction. I didn’t want to 
shoot over seventy-five yards, but about 
the time I got to my distance, the old 
fellow flopped up and started to circle off 
for the woods. There was not much 
chance of hitting him, but I checked my 
horse and fired, and the next minute the 
hawk hit the ground like a rock, and I 
turned and rode over to the stable. When 
I got back to the house, Miss Drexel 
was sitting with the Colonel on the ver- 
anda, and she took on dreadfully over 
my marksmanship; but the Colonel only 
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handed me a cigar, and said I 
was showing good nerve fora 
sick man. 

“T was once a faah shot with 
a revolvah, and I’m goin’ to 
give moah time to practice af- 
tah this. That fellah who killed 
my son might escape and come 
back to the neighborhood. 
Pete, clean my pistol, and load 
it; do you heah ?” 

And after that the Colonel 
was popping at a target regu- 
larly every morning; and very 
often I would take a hand with 
him, but was never able to do 
much more than get into the 
edge of the target while most 
of his shots were close to the 
black. But when I got dis- 
gusted with the pistol, and 
swung my old long rifle into 
position, I was morally certain 
to bu’st the centre every. time. 

The more I saw of the 
Colonel, the better I liked him, 
and Mrs. Colonel trotted in 
the same class; but Miss 
Drexel was different sort of 
people—all right when her un- 
cle and aunt were around, but 
too proud to look at me when 
they wasn’t; and so I kept out of her way 
as much as I could. Pete had cottoned to 
me from the first, and was lots of help, 


telling me where most of the gentle stock © 


ranged, and posting me up on brands and 
ear marks. I hada whole lot to learn 
that he was in no shape to tell me about, 
but every little helped. 

All this time I was gaining strength, 
and before I had been a week on the 
plantation I reckon I could have made a 
fair hand at mauling rails if the Colonel 
had put me at it; but it appeared like 
my working days were over. For the 
first time in my life I was a gentleman of 
leisure, and the hardest jobs that I could 
see ahead were to ride around the country 
on fine horses, and to boss Pete while he 
brushed the dust off of niy store clothes. 


LUCK. 


‘* There was that nigger, Pete, holding a door wide open 


and all doubled up with politeness.’’ 


John Henry Cavens had struck it rich. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A Shot From the Canebrake. 


I rode the sorrel on my first trip in 
the woods, and as I expected to be away 
all day, I put a little lunch anda bottle 
of cold coffee in my saddle riders, with a 
few ears of corn for any half-wild hogs I 
might happen to come across. The 
Colonel owned a couple of good hog 
dogs, but I left them behind and took 
Bulger instead, aiming to give him a 
little training on game before the regular 
hunting season came around. 

From the Blythewood plantation, I 
went direct to Aiken’s Hill, for I had 
noticed. some of the “B X” cattle in that 
vicinity; and, besides, I had a sort of 
hankering to see myself riding around on 
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my own property. ~I found things all 
right around the cabin; but it seemed to 
me it had been occupied since I left it, 
and on examining the ground before the 
door I discovered some fresh footprints 
made by a man wearing a heavy brogan 
shoe. Possibly some hunter or timber- 
man had spent the night in the shanty; 
but it was a matter of no importance any- 
way, and after looking around a little I 
rode on, calling cattle now and then, and 
keeping my eyes open for stock generally. 

Over in the neighborhood of Brushy 
Island, Bulger lammed right into a big 
flock of turkeys, and in a half-minute 
had all the trees around there full of 
them. I missed a shot at one big gobbler, 
for the sorrel was restive and kept fidget- 
ing around till I couldn’t be sure of my 
bead. Getting down and tying him toa 
tree, I went on a few yards and called 
up a hen and killed her, and in a half- 
hour I had got a couple more, and de- 
cided I had turkey enough for one morn- 
ing. The three just about covered the 
sorrel’s hips when they were slung to the 
saddle, and he didn't like to carry them 
very much; and, as it;happened, he didn’t 
have to tote them very far either. 

I struck a bunch of the Colonel’s hogs 
at the point of Lost Hill, and, after feed- 
ing them, turned back down the river, 
aiming to cross Raft Creek and go home 
through the flat woods. The ride had 
tired me more than I had looked for it 
to, but I nibbled at my lunch as I rode 
along, and that seemed to help me out 
considerable. It was yet tolerably early, 
and I was counting on getting back to 
the plantation by the middle of the eve- 
ning, and I reckon I’d have made it all 
right if I hadn’t struck a snag just before 
I got out of the bottom. 

Bulger was nosing along on the trail 
of a wolf, and I was riding after and 
egging him ahead, when, all at once, I 
caught sight of that brogan track again, 
where its wearer had stepped in a mud 
hole; and the sign was so fresh I con- 
cluded to follow it for a while and find 
out who it was that had took up lodgings 
in my cabin. He was heading into a 
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caney bend, and I knew he couldn't go 
far before turning back; and, sure enough, 
I run up on him after a while, but not 
just in the way I had allowed to. Riding 
along, slow like, with a hunk of pie in 
one hand and holding the reins and the 
coffee bottle in the other, I heard a crack- 
ing in the cane right ahead, and looked 
up just in time to squint down a rifle 
barrel into a face that I had seen before. 

I don’t know whether I jerked on the 
bridle rein, or the sorrel throwed up his 
head of himself; but, anyway, he stopped 
the bullet that was intended for me, and 
the next minute I was dodging his hoofs 
and sliding backwards into a thicket with 
my rifle cocked and ready. If I had been 
toteing my old double barrel gun I might 
have got the fellow with a chance shot, 
for I had him located all right; but I 
couldn't afford to waste my only bullet 
on uncertainties in a case like that. Bul- 
ger had skipped when the gun cracked, 
but I could hear him whining and growl- 
ing twenty yards back of me; and pretty 
soon I heard the cane a-breaking on 
ahead and knew that the bushwhacker 
was circling to get out of the bend. 
Then, all was still again, and though I 
slipped around in the open sloughs for 
an hour or two, I couldn’t gather the 
least idea which way the fellow had gone. 
I thought of trying to trail him through 
the cane, but that would have been put- 
ting all the chances in /zs hands, and, 
after thinking the situation all over, I 
allowed I’d better let the matter stand 
just where it was at present. 

The sorrel had caught the lead square 
in the forehead, and I reckon he never 
knew he was hurt. I hated to lose him 
powerful bad, and I didn’t like the idea 
of going back without my saddle and 
the turkeys, but there was no other 
chance for it as I could see, for the way 
I was feeling, I was going to be lucky if 
I made it home in light marching order. 
So I pulled the saddle out in the cane 
and hid it, leaving the turkeys where they 
lay beside the horse; and then I slung 
the bridle across my shoulders, shot- 
pouch fashion, and slipped out of the 
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bend as easy as I could, travelling slow, 
like I was deer hunting, and giving every 
bit of a thicket a wide berth. 

I had about eight miles to walk, and 
I give out twice on the way, and had to 
lay down and rest. It was after sundown 
when I struck the back fence of the 
Colonel’s calf pasture, and I could see 
there was lights in the big house, and I 
could hear Pete singing to himself down 
at the cowpens; but it seemed that I 
hadn’t the strength or the courage to go 
a step further. I reckon I leaned against 
the fence for a good ten minutes, while 
the mad tears were burning in my eyes, 
and my heart was hanging in my throat 
like it was going to choke me. I hated 
to face the Colonel with my story. I 
hated to go sneaking up like a whipped 
hound, and tell how I had lost his best 
horse but had managed to save my own 
cowardly skin; but there was nothing 
else to be done, and so, after a while, I 
rolled over the fence and went ahead. 
Supper was over and the Colonel was 
smoking a cigar on the veranda. 

“Whah’s youah hoss?” says he, as I 
approached. 

“Ther sorrel’s dead,” says I, with that 
lump bigger than ever in my throat. 

I expected to hear him break out 
swearing; but he only puffed away at his 
cigar for a minute,.and then took it from 
his lips and knocked off the ashes with 
his little finger. 

“Bettah wash an’ get ready for suppah, 
Mistah Cavens,” says he; “ You can tell 
me all about it aftah a while.” 

“But the hoss was shot,” says I, de- 
termined to have it all over at once. “A 
feller drawed a bead on me, an’ ther sor- 
rel slung his head in ther way.” 

He didn’t even drop his cigar at that, 
but I could see its fiery tip tremble just 
the least bit. 

“Youah luck was good, it seems;” says 
he, with a half-smile. “Why was the 
fellah shootin’ at you ?” ; 

It was the question I had been dread- 
ing all along. I drew a long breath and 
steadied myself against a post of the 
veranda. 
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“T reckon he was tryin’ ter play even,” 
says I; and then, after a long pause—“ I 
shot a hoss fer iim once.” 
“T’ve been lookin’ for this,’ says the 
Colonel, getting up and throwing away 


‘his cigar, “Hyar, you Pete!” 


“Yes, sar.” 

‘Saddle the bay an’ light out for town 
aftah Pat Ryan an’ his bloodhounds.— 
I'll have a note ready for you in a mo- 
ment. Get back in an hour, or kill youah 
hoss. Do you heah?” 

“I’m done gone right now, Boss.” 

But the Colonel had already turned 
to me. 

“We will have him befoah mawnin’, 
sah. But, pahdon me, Mistah Cavens, 
for neglectin’ in my excitement a most 
paramount duty, sah. I wish to say, I 
appreciate, fully, the great risk you ran 
to-day, an’ regret that youah position 
heah has been the cause of placin’ you 
in dangah. Sah, let me insist that you 
eat suppah, an’ retiah for the night.” 

‘Give me a hoss, an’ I'll go with ther 
crowd,” I mumbled feebly. 

“You will stay heah, sah. You are 
weak an’ fatigued with walkin’, an’ we'll 
not requiah youah assistance. Aftah you 
have eaten, I'll see you again, sah” —and 
with a gentle hand on my shoulder I was. 
led to my room. 

An hour later Colonel Blythewood 
rode forth into the darkness with the 
sheriff and his posse, and followed by 
four big, savage looking hounds securely 
coupled together. I had directed him so. 
there would be no difficulty in finding 
the spot where the dead horse lay, and 
as he passed through the big gate he 
leaned forward in his saddle to give me 
a word of cheer. 

“Thah’s a grey maah in town I’ve been 
thinkin’ of tradin’ for, an’ you'll no doubt 
like her bettah than the sorrel, Mistah 
Cavens. I'll send Pete aftah her in the 
mawnin’.” 

CHAPTER IX. 
In Which Dunk Unearths a Secret. 

After the excitement of the departure 
was over, I sought my own room, but 
for a long time was unable to sleep. My 
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nerves were all in a tremble, and for 
hours after the house had grown still I 
lay with wide open eyes wishing that I 
had gone with the Colonel's. party, and 
wondering if the man they were looking 
for would be simple enough to let them 
catch him. My own idea was that they 
would come back as they went, for, with 
all his crimes, I had never heard anyone 
charge Lewis Mayes with being a natural 
born fool; and, with five or six hours’ 
start, he would certainly be able to get 
ciear away. In the timber business for 
many years, he would be apt to know 
every inch of the bottoms and canebrakes, 
and could easily fool the hounds by swim- 
ming the river, or by floating a mile or 
two on a log. 

When I fell asleep at last, it was only 
to doze a few minutes and then find my- 
self wider awake than ever. The moon 
had set, but the stars were giving lots of 
light, and every tree and shrub in the 
yard could be easily counted. In the 
woods back of the garden a whip-poor- 
will was singing, and the sound filled me 
with instant suspicion, for the season for 
whip-poor-wills had passed. I listened 
closer, and it seemed to me that it must 
be some poor bird that had suffered with 
a bad cold in early spring, and was now 
trying to catch up with his singing before 
his voice had recovered its tone, for half 
the notes were wrong, although the 
whistling was loud enough for two whip- 
poor-wills. 

Pretty soon I heard some one stealing 
along the hall; the front door was opened 
and shut softly, and a dark figure passed 
my window and disappeared around the 
house. Ina half-minute I had slipped 
my shoes on and was following. It was 
risky business in the starlight, but I 
hugged the ground close and sneaked 
along until I saw the person ahead of me 
pass into the orchard; and then I knew 
I had things dead to rights. Just over 
the fence was a cotton patch, and by 
crawling between the rows I could keep 


my eye on my game and stand mighty - 


little chance of being discovered. I was 
interested, for I had never taken a hand 
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in whip-poor-will hunting by starlight, 
and I wanted to see how it was done. 
When I had reached about the middle 
of the cotton patch I raised my head 
cautiously, and saw that whoever it was 
I was following had got to the back fence 
and was talking to some one on the other 
side. I tried to get near enough to over- 
hear what they said, but the ground was 
too open for that, until finally I heard a 
man’s voice say: “ Meet me here to-mor- 
row night;” and judging by that that the 
meeting was about to bu’st up, I madea 
quiet sashay for the house, and never 
stopped till I was in my room. Maybe 
ten minutes after that I heard steps com- 
ing through the yard, and I crept to the 
window and waited. It was the same 
person returning—all muffled up in a big 
cloak or a blanket; but I saw the face 
in the starlight, and it was that of Miss 
Drexel. 

Coming right after a day of danger 
and hard work, this new mystery knocked 
me silly. I tried to think what in blazes 
Miss Drexel could be up to skirmishing 
around in the orchard after night, but 
finally I decided I had tackled a conun- 
drum two sizes too big for me, and grad- 
ually slipped off to sleep. It was ten 
o'clock in the day when I opened my 
eyes again and Colonel Blythewood was 
just riding into the stable yard. Their 
hunt had all been for nothing, just as I 
had expected. The dogs had struck the 
trail at the spot where the horse lay, and 
run it at a lively gait for a mile or two, 
but the scent played out at the river bank 
at last. There was sign there showing 
that Mayes had skipped in a dugout, but 
of course there was no telling whether 
he had gone up-stream or down. The 
Colonel didn't think he had left the 
country for good, and I agreed with him 
there, and when we talked the matter 
over at the dinner table, Mrs. Colonel 
seemed dead certain that Mayes would 
make us a whole lot more trouble. He 
owed his arrest to me, and had always 
claimed that nothing but the Colonel’s 
money had kept him from coming clear 
at the trial, and she thought that a man 
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of his disposition wasn’t apt to forget or 
forgive. Miss Drexel didn’t talk on the 
matter either way; and somehow, it 
looked like the Colonel didn’t care for 
her opinion. She kept her eyes on her 
plate all the time, and it looked like a 
safe bet that she didn’t hear a word that 
was said. But for all that, I’ll gamble I 
could have opened her ears by just whis- 
pering the name of a little bird that sings 
in the orchard at night. 

After dinner I took a stroll out towards 
the bayou; but as soon as the house was 


“*PIl ansaah for Mistah Cavens’ discretion,’ said the Colonel. 
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to the house by the way I came; and I 
dodged into my room and shut the door 
quick, for fear the Colonel would see me 
and ask me where I’d been. 

But I always had been a poor hand to 
keep a secret, and the one I was toteing 
around that day would have burnt the 
bottom out of a bran sack. I was bound 
to tell it to some one; and the worst of 
it was there was only one man in the 
world that had a right to hear it, and 
that man was the Colonel. It was like 
grim death to think about telling him 


“* But go, instantly, or I’ 


put a chaage through your too susceptible heart!” 


out of sight, I swung around to the left 
and come in behind the orchard. It 
wasn’t a bit of trouble to find where the 
whip-poor-will had sung the night before, 
for the grass was tramped down on both 
sides of the fence, and there was a few 
threads of torn lace hanging to a knot 
on the top rail. I got down on my knees 
to examine the tracks outside the fence 
—and then I took another fit of thinking 
like 1 had the night before—but it didn’t 
do no good. This time my brain was 
perfectly paralyzed, from bottom to top. 
I just had sense enough left to get back 


such a story as mine must be; for I knew 
that serious trouble was bound to follow, 
and it looked to meas though the Colonel 
already had trouble enough. So I lay 
there and studied and sweated, and lis- 
tened to Miss Drexel singing in the par- 
lor, and I wished that I had died with the 
measles before the Colonel found me— 
or that some one else who I could name 
would be struck by lightning before 
night. 

Pete had been sent after the new grey 
mare according to promise, but it was 
late before he got in with her, and the 
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Colonel and I didn’t get around to inspect 
her until after supper was over. She 
looked like a powerful good animal, but 
I was too full of something else to talk 
horse. The Colonel looked surprised 
when i asked him to stop at the horse- 
lot gate for a little talk, but I told him 
it was a business matter of importance, 
and that it wouldn’t keep over till morning. 

“Cun’el Blythewood,” says I, ‘I don’t 
want ye ter think I’m pryin’ inter matters 
that don’t consarn me; but thar’s right 
smart hangin’ on my gittin’ a straight 
answer to one question. Did Miss Drexel 
ever know Lewis Mayes ?” 

I couldn’t see the Colonel’s face, but I 
heard his teeth gritting together before 
he replied. 

“Yes! 

Just one word: and his voice sounded 
different to what I had ever heard it. 

“They was tergether las’ night—out 
back of ther orchard. I heard him 


whis'le, an’ I saw her go out an’ meet 
him. An’ when I hunted fer his tracks 
to-day, I knew ’em.” ; 

The Colonel fumbled nervously for 


his cigar case; took out two cigars and 
handed one of them to me. 

“Mistah Cavens,” says he, “I honah 
you as a gentleman, an’ I moah than 
thank you for speaking to me of this 
mattah; an’ to me alone. My niece 
once had a foolish attachment for this 
Mayes, and even tried to elope with him; 
but my son got wind of the affaah an’ 
prevented it. It was this that led to the 
trouble with the Mayes brothers, and 
his death. For Miss Drexel’s sake, her 
name was kept out of the trial. But I 
nevah drempt she could be so silly as to 
meet him as you say,sah. Mistah Cavens, 
I would have given my plantation to 
have been with you last night.” 

I shivered as I listened to his grimly 
decisive words. I shivered, for I knew 
the worst was yet to follow. 

“Here’s what you want ter do,” says 
I, “Go in ther house, and ter bed, as 
usual; but keep awake, and when I tap 
on your door come out at once. They're 
ter meet ag’in ter night.” 
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If I had ever doubted the Colonel's 
command of his nerve, my mistake now 
showed up strong. As he listened to me, 
he only gripped his cigar tighter between 
his teeth, and when we started back to 
the house his step was as slow and steady 
as ever. Pete met us on the way, and the 
Colonel stopped him by grasping his arm. 

“ Pete,” says he, “I’m goin’ to send you 
to town again. Slip a fresh hoss out of 
the stable the back way. Saddle him 
and tie him in the bushes, and then come 
to the window of my room and take the 
note I will give you. And, Pete—” 

“Yes sar.” 

“If you tell anyone you’re goin’, or if 
any one on the place finds it out, I'll 
scattah yuah brains all ovah this planta- 
tion in the mawnin’.” 

Then we throwed away our cigars, and 
went in the parlor where Miss Drexel 
was punching the piano, and the Colonel 
turned the leaves of her singing for her, 
and even sung a little himself, and seemed 
happier than I had ever seen him. 


CHAPTER X. 
A Streak of Bad Luck. 


The whip-poor-will was late about his 
singing that night, possibly because it 
was thick cloudy and he couldn’t see to 
whistle; but at his first note, I tapped at 
the Colonel’s door, and it opened instantly. 
He was dressed and there were two pis- 
tols at his belt. I led the way out— 
crawling through my open window; and 
we had just crouched in the shrubbery 
when Miss Drexel slipped by, heading 
for the orchard. The Colonel moved as 
though he would follow, but I held him 
back. 

“Not too quick,” says I, “ Let her git 
in ther lead, an’ we'll pull through ther 
cotton patch—it’s safest. Is thar any- 
body comin’ out frum town ?” 

“At midnight. I told them to wait 
back at the big hollah, until they heard 
a shot.” 

It struck me at once that this sort of 
an arrangement would keep our help out 
of sight until it was too late to do any 
good; but it was the Colonel’s picnic and 
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not mine. As we crept over into the 
cotton patch, he suddenly reached over 
and caught at my hand. 

‘‘Mistah Cavens,” says he, in a whis- 
per, “ Howevah this affaah should turn 
out, I’m vehy thankful for youah help. 
Sah, I feel honahed by youah assistance.” 

And then we crept on in silence. 

I was determined to get closer than 
before to the people we were after; and 
so I struck the fence lower down, climbed 
over, and swung around through the 
woods to take them in the rear. In this 
way we soon got within hearing distance, 
and the first words | caught were in a 
voice I had never heard before. 

‘If you intend to go at all, to-night 
is the time,” says the voice; ‘ Lewis, 
here, will tell you he can’t hang around 
in this country forever.” 

I touched the Colonel’s arm. 

“Thar’s two of ’em,” I whispered, 
“Give me a gun.” 

“Tt’s both brothers,’ he answered as 
he handed the revolver over. “It’s easy 
on triggah. Don’t hurt the girl—if you 
can help it.” 

I knew that some one must get hurt 
pretty soon. I didn’t know when—or 
who it would be. Then I heard Miss 
Drexel speak. 

“T shall go with you to-night. Lewis’ 
safety is the first consideration with me; 
it has always been the first.” 

The rails creaked beneath her weight; 
and then the Colonel burst through the 
bushes upon them. I was right at his 
side. It was too dark to see more than 
the outlines of the figures before us, but 
the blaze of a pistol instantly lighted the 
gloom and I knew that I had caught the 
charge somewhere about the hip. It was 
a duel to the death at four paces. The 
Colonel’s revolver was speaking rapidly, 
and I caught at a sapling to steady me 
and fired twice. | Then, as I drew back 
the hammer for a third shot, I saw that 
there was but one figure standing before 
me—and it was that of a woman. 

The Colonel had fallen, and was sup- 
porting himself on an elbow. His re- 
volver was levelled, and for a second I 
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thought Miss Drexler’s treachery was to 
receive its punishment. 

‘‘My deah niece,” says he, with that 
peculiar drawl of his, “You've just one 
moah chance to save youah reputation. 
The officahs will soon be heah—I can 
heah them on the road. Go tothe house 
at once, an’ youah little escapade will 
nevah be known. I'll ansaah for Mistah 
Cavens’ discretion. But go instantly, or 
I'll put a chaage through youah too 
susceptible heart.” 

She went, without a word; and just in 
time to avoid the rush of the sheriff’s 
posse. There was a dozen men of them, 
but one would have answered as well; 
providing that one was a doctor. 

The Mayes brothers were both beyond 
a doctor’s help, but I had strength enough 
left to wave back the men who came to 
my aid. 

“It’s only a scratch,” says I. 

The Colonel was lying flat on the 
ground, and by the light of a torch car- 
ried by one of the men, I saw that a 
smile was playing around his lips. 

“See to Mistah Cavens first,” says he;. 
“It’s no mattah about me, gentlemen. 
I’m shot twice through the body.” 

And after that I don’t recollect what 
happened, except that I was carried to: 


my room and turned over to a big, fat 


doctor who spent the best part of the 
night digging around in my hip after a 
bullet. He found it at last, but not until 
he had doped me so heavily with chloro- 
form that I was past knowing anything 
about it, and it was two or three days 
before my head got around in shape for 
good hard thinking. Pete waited on me 
the best he knew, but I never saw any- 
think of Mrs. Colonel, and one day, when 
I had got able to sit up again, Pete told 
me that Miss Drexel was the only mem- 
ber of the family alive. 

‘‘De Boss was done dead when dey 
fotch him in,” says the nigger; ‘An’ 
when ol’ missus cotch sight ob him, she 
jes’ squall out like her heart was bruk, 
an’ dat was de las’ ob her. Bofe ob ’um 
done berrid, long ago, Mist’ Cabings. 
De bestes folks dat ebber lived—an’ bofe 
done gone.” 
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Somehow, I had known all along that 
I would never see the Colonel again, but 
the death of his wife come on me unex- 
pected like, and I reckon I shed more 
tears for them both than I would like to 
tell about here. I was busy rubbing my 
eyes when a visitor knocked at my door, 
and when I hollered—‘ Come’’—Miss 
Drexel walked in, looking much as usual. 

“Boy,” says she, “when will you be 
able to travel ?” 

I dried my tears in an instant. 

“T’m ready now, if you'll let Pete hitch 
up one of ther mules tew a slide.” 

“You can’t go too soon to please me,” 
says she, spitefully. “I hate you, and I 
would kill you if I could. You know I 
would, but you dare not say why. Don’t 
you remember: Colonel Blythewood 
answered for your discretion. 

“You kin count on ther Cun’el’s jedg- 
ment ev’ry time; in my case as well as 
your own. When he put ther fam’ly’s 
reputation in my han’s he knowed ’twas 
safe, as long as any of ther fam’ly was 
left. I'll take better care of it than you 
have; I’m givin’ ye a pointer on that.” 

“You shall leave here this minute,” 
she stormed; “If you can’t walk to the 
wagon I'll make Pete carry you. Go, 
and carry all your belongings with you. 
I want nothing left to remind me of you.” 

“Ef you mean ther clothes ther Cun’el 
give me, I aim ter take ’em,” says I; for 
I was getting hot; “They’re more mine 
than yours, anyway. But as fer remem- 
bering me, you'll allus dew that, Miss 
Drexel, fer I sent Lewis Mayes ter ther 
pen., an’ it’s a toss up whether me or ther 
Cun’el sent him whar he is now. Now, 
pull yer freight, fer I’m tired of talkin’ 
tew ye.” 

It was pretty rough talk to a lady, but 
she had no business jumping on me the 
way she did. Most women would have 
had the last word or died; but she only 
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went away with her face as white as a 
sheet, and I never saw her again. She 
died a few years after that, and there was 
people who thought she took poison. 

By the time I had packed my trunk, 
Pete was ready with the team, but he 
had hitched to the best buggy on the 
plantation, and he had a time of it strap- 
ping my trunk on behind. But finally 
he got it fixed and helped me onto the 
seat; and then we drove away down the 
road, with Bulger trotting along ahead 
as big as life. 

It was a good thiug it wasn’t far to 
town, for the buggy jolted me terribly, 
and half the time I was ready to faint 
with pain. At the best, the worry of 
that trip put me back a week in my re- 
covery; but the people at the hotel where 
I stopped were kind as they could be; 
the sheriff and lots of other fellows did 
what they could to make time pass off 
pleasantly for me, and in the course of a 
month I was in pretty fair shape again, 
except that I was dead broke, and owing 
my landlord about five dollars for board. 

It was a new thing for me to be in 
debt, and I worried over the matter a 
heap, first and last; but one day I sawa 
chance to square accounts by selling my 
land, and I took it. I only got twenty- 
five dollars for the forty, but in the shape 
I was in twenty-five dollars was a fortune, 
and I couldn’t see that the land would 
ever be of benefit to me unless I should 
want to marry and settle down, and there 
didn’t seem to be any present prospect 
of my doing that. In fact, I didn’t know 
which way I was a-going to turn next, 
until, finally, I took a fool notion to see 
if I couldn’t get some track of my father 
over at Helena; and so, when the next 
boat come along, I went on board and 
took passage down the river. 


( To be continued.) 
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By CHARLES W. LAMB. 


Through the dim lit forest aisles 
Thy wall of whiteness gleams; 

Against the green a mass of smiles 
Refulgent in their ‘beams. 


Ever to my mind you bring, 
Back through Time’s deep maze, 
Like shadows on a crystal spring, 
The long past Indian’s days. 


I see thee on the rolling wave 
Of stream or waters wide; 

I see thee on the redman’s grave 
And at his dim fireside. 


To me each black and slender limb 
Upon that white coat tree 

Is lonely without touch of him, 
As he is without thee. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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SENATOR WENT 





EAST. 


By MRS. W. D. CURRIER. 


LOWLY, to the tinkle of bells and 

muffled beat of thousands of little 
hoofs, the sheep drifted towards the cor- 
ral. All day the strong west wind—the 
friend and torment of the ranchmen of 
the Laramie Plains—had held high 
carnival. 

Peace had come with the night. 

The wide grey waste looked beaten 
and sad by the light of the stars on that 
December evening. Their loneliness 
seemed reflected in the face of the shep- 
herd following his flock with his dog. 
He wished some of the boys from the 
home ranche might be waiting for him 
at his cabin. He felt sick and troubled 
and longed for human sympathy. His 
thoughts went back to his childhood’s 
years. He would have liked to have seen 
his mother, but she had been dead—ah, 
such a long time. He thought of his 
brothers and early friends. 

“This is no life and no country fora 
white man, Fred,” he confided to his dog. 
“ And soon as I can make a little stake 
I'll chuck it up and go East.—Back to 
God’s country !” 


Fred with quick sympathy licked his 
hand as though he understood it all. 

The sheep travelled forward quietly 
into the corral, making him no trouble. 
He was thankful for that. Closing the 
gates, he leaned upon them wearily, look- 
ing up atthe quiet sky. The stars seemed 
to grow dim and even the earth (over 
which the moon was casting her magical 
light) seemed slipping away from him— 
intangible and dreamlike. With an effort 
he roused himself and dragged his lag- 
ging feet towards the cabin. How dark 
and lonely it looked, standing in the 
shadow of the great bluff. 

He felt a childish reluctance and fear 
about entering it to-night. But Fred 
went forward and he followed—fumbling 
at the latch with numb-cold fingers. To- 
gether they entered; the man hastening 
to light the kerosene lamp. 

“It was that infernal wind blowing to- 
day that has taken my nerve away. It’s 
enough to drive a man mad.” And so, 
muttering excuses to himself for his 
weakness, he managed to get off his 
heavy coat and then endeavored to un- 
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wrap the gunny-sacking from about his 
feet. But God! how tired he was! How 
his head whirled! He could dono more; 
and, throwing himself on the rude bunk, 
he lay like a log or a dead man. The 
dog had watched him anxiously and now 
lay down to wait. Fred was hungry, but 
evidently this was no time to insist on 
supper. The cabin, as seen by the dim 
light of the lamp, was larger and cleaner 
than most shepherd’s cabins on the 
Plains. But it was poor enough. There 
was a door and window, and a window 
is something of a luxury in such a place. 
There was no floor save the bare earth. 
There was a small cook-stove, empty and 
dull. A rough shelf against the wall 
served for a table, and a box nailed up 
above it fora cupboard. To one side was 
a bunk, and that was all. But it had 
answered well enough. It was better 
than living in a wagon covered with can- 
vas, as many herders in that part of the 
world did. 

The man lying so still in the bunk was 
tall and slenderly built. The hand hang- 
ing helplessly by his side, though 


brown and uncared for, was well shaped. 
His face was dark and weather-beaten, 
except the forehead. That was white 
and delicately marked with blue veins. 
His beard was blonde and oddly cut for 


that part of the world. His mustache 
was accompanied by long side whiskers 
—the chin being shaven. Because of 
this oddity he had been nicknamed 
“Senator” by the boys on the ranche. 

The long night crept on; the man 
lying in a stupor. The dog grew troubled 
and restless and caressed his master’s 
hand, whining pitifully. At last, in the 
first grey hour of morning, he awakened. 
Fred noted the first movement and 
sprang up beside him, licking his face 
for very joy. ‘Senator’ saw the light 
and was glad. He was stiff with cold 
but seemed to feel better. His head was 
clear and the heaviness that had so op- 
pressed him was gone. He struggled to 
his feet and kindled a fire and put the 
kettle on. He was hungry. Then he 
fed Fred. He wondered what had ailed 


? 
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him the night before. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by 
the howl of a coyote. It was answered 
from all sides. Senator opened the door 
and looked out on the lonely plain. 

“T hope it won’t blow to-day,” he said 
to his dog. “I wouldn’t mind so much 
for another year if it wasn’t for the in- 
fernal wind. But, old man, I am sure 
going home! Going back to——” The 
sentence ended ina cry. Senator stag- 
gered back into the cabin and then, with 
hands flung high above his head, fell 
forward on his face. Fred ran round his 
master, distressed and frightened—lick- 
ing the white face and chilling hands but 
receiving no answering caress. 

The day dragged on. Growing light 
and fading again to darkness. The sheep, 
penned up and hungry, walked about the 
corral and bleated, but their shepherd 
was deaf to all earthly sounds forever. 

All that night stealthy feet crept around 
the cabin and eyes like coals of fire peered 
in at the open door. Fred, faithful and 
patient, crept nearer the freezing body 
and the wild creafures dared not enter. 
But when the sun arose again, hunger 
and a sense that he must have help drove 
him from his dead master. He was wise 
and knew where to look for aid now. 
Straight to the Home Ranche he came 
and plainly as a creature without speech 
could tell he made known his distress. 
He was understood in a measure and a 
man dispatched on horseback to find out 
what the trouble was—Fred hastening 
on before him. And when the man went 
back for assistance he took up his post 
beside the body again. It was little could 
be done for the dead man there. En- 
quiries would be made concerning the 
manner of his death and his relatives 
must be found if possible. It was decided 
to take the body to the nearest town, 
forty miles away. Kindly hands com- 
posed the rigid limbs as well as possible. 

Then, wrapped in blanket and tar- 
paulin, on a bed of straw in the bottom 
of a wagon, through the grey of falling 
snow, Senator began his journey East. 

Spokane, Washington. 
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TRIP TO 


By DAN 


MAGINE my surprise, a few weeks 
ago, to receive the following letter 
from Prof. Walter M. Woife, of the 
faculty of the celebrated B. Y. Academy 
of Provo, Utah. 


Dear Dan:—I have solved the problem of overcoming 
gravitation. My machine is perfected and the tests have 
been ample. I speak in all seriousness—at the coming 
full moon I shall make an observation trip to our satellite 
—the moon—240,000 miles away. If you can spare the 
time come and join me. I cannot explain anything by 
letter. Come at once. In haste, WOLFE.” 

Fearing my learnéd friend had gone 
daft, or had over-imbibed Utah’s excel- 
lent grape wine, or had turned practical 
joker, I awaited the coming of the next 
west-bound passenger train with much 
perplexity and indecision. Professor 
Wolfe is not a joker, he does not over 
imbibe, I reasoned. Either he has made 
an astounding discovery or his mind has 
lost its balance, and in either case I ought 
to go. So, when the train steamed up I 
got aboard; and in twenty-four hours, 
lacking a few minutes, I found myself at 
my destination. 

I sought my friend at once. He was 
in excellent health. His step was firm, 
his eye clear, and while he exhibited the 
quiet exuberance of one who had mas- 


THE MOON. 


DE FOE. 


tered a great difficulty, his demeanor de- 
noted the most serene confidence and 
calm composure. 

“Let us go to my laboratory,” he said, 
as soon as we had exchanged greetings. 
“T want to demonstrate to you the cor- 
rectness of my theory that electricity 
generates and overcomes everything in 
the material universe.” 

We walked to the outskirts of the city 
where there was a tall frame structure 
protected by a high and perfectly tight 
board fence. My friend unlocked a gate 
and we entered the enclosure. Here 
were a couple of ordinary work benches, 
a forge and a multiplicity of tools—noth- 
ing more. 

“For prudential reasons,” he said, “I 
do, as far as possible, all my own work. 
Work that I cannot do is done, under 
my supervision, by skilled workmen who 
are in ignorance of the purpose for which 
it is intended.” 

He unlocked the large building and 
I followed him within. Seeing my look 
of surprise at the contents of the one 
large room, he offered me a chair and 
continued: 

‘- Not to presume upon your ignorance, 
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before I exhibit to you the contradictory 
properties of our space-boat, let me re- 
mind you that the sun is an immeasurable 
mass of electrical energy. Note its 
changing spots and their influence upon 
the magnetic needle, the aurora borealis 
and other electrical phenomena. Its 
magnetic properties have been not half 
understood. Its power of attraction has 
been known for centuries. To traverse 
space, all that was required was to dis- 
cover, and be able to control, its antipa- 
thous.or repellant properties; and this I 
have done. Let me show you.” 

He led me to what appeared to be a 
long, pointed, aluminum skiff, with a 
keel broad and flat (apparently of steel). 
The vessel was solidly covered with 
heavy plate glass, on the sides, while the 
top was of heavy India rubber, elastic 
and air-tight. 

“This double rudder,” he went onto 
say, “is useful only in atmospheric media. 
It will serve us on leaving or approaching 
the earth, not elsewhere on our trip, for 
the reason that the moon has no atmos- 
phere.” 

“What shall we breathe?” I ventured 
to ask. 

“Take our atmosphere with us,” he 
answered. ‘See those aluminum tanks. 
One contains water, one oxygen, one 
nitrogen. Do you wantadrink? There 
is a faucet. That top tube feeds the air 
with an invisible spray; the oxygen and 
nitrogen tanks supply our apartment with 
20.81 parts of the former to 79.19 parts 
of the latter—atmosphere exactly right 
to breathe. Our vessel, of course, is air- 
tight for many reasons: It must hold 
captive the air we breathe; it must pro- 
tect us from outside atmospheric resist- 
ence, and by means of the elasticity of 
the rubber covering, and gauged by this 
register, we shall be able to maintain the 
normal atmospheric pressure of the 
earth's surface—namely, about fourteen 
pounds to the square inch.” 

“Here is an electrical heating appa- 
ratus,” he continued, “very necessary 
for the reason that we shall traverse 
realms a hundred times colder than the 
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North Pole. There are boxes for pro- 
visions, instruments, bedding, writing ma- 
terials—all complete. Let us go inside.” 

We entered through double doors, 
flanged and tightly fitted with rubber 
cushions at every edge. There were two 
cushioned seats. He motioned me to 
one, taking the other himself. About 
him were levers and wheels, large and 
small. Touching one, he said: 

“Try some of our air.” And immedi- 
ately the vessel was inflated. 

“This regulates our heat,” he said, 
touching another, and in a moment it 
was uncomfortably warm. 

“This lever,” he said, pointing to 
another, but not touching it, “combines 
the fluids that make our magnetic keel 
an attractable magnet; or, reversed, 
makes it a repellant magnet, to any sun, 
planet or satellite, as the case may be. 


x * * * * 


We spent three days preparing for our 
departure. On the evening of the third 
day, everything being in readiness, we 
removed a few of the rough planks that 
covered the building, took our places in 
our craft, waited until the proper moment 
arrived, the lever was touched, and we 
slowly ascended through the aperture in 
the roof. I was giddy, stricken with an 
awful sense of falling—terrified. Not so 
with the professor. 

“We must go slowly,” he said as we 
mounted; “for the first.sixty miles—or 
until we leave our atmosphere. To pass 
through it will take us an hour. After 
that there will be no resistance, and no 
danger, let our speed be what it may.” 

Suddenly there was inky darkness— 
my friend turned on an electric light. It 
grew cold—he turned on heat. Our air 
grew close and oppressive—he noticed 
the fact and regulate it. I felt a sense 
of relief and ventured to look about me. 

We entered a thin and diffusive cloud 
rack and it reflected our light with all 
the substantial solidity of oval walls of 
wool. Passing through it, the stars grew 
in brightness and magnitude, as did the 
moon for a time, but this condition was 
soon to change. 
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Having left the earth's atmosphere, my 
companion gave an additional inclination 
to his lever and assured me that we were 
shooting through space with the speed 
of acomet. The moon very rapidly grew 
in size but gradually decreased in the 
brilliancy of its reflection. As its broad 
disc widened, it changed from burnished 
silver to molten gold. It grew larger 
and dimmer until it was as pale and dull 
as the sun seen through smoked glass. 
As we drew nearer its size grew with an 
increasing rapidity that was frightful and 
its color changed to a dull grey, then to 
well-defined rings of light with inter- 
vening areas of total darkness. 

My friend did not check his speed 
until the moon so widened that the area 
of vision was circumscribed and mount- 
ains, valleys, rifts and craters were plainly 
discernible. Then he lowered us gently 
until we were very near to the highest 
peaks, adjusted his lever to an equilibrium 
that stopped us, and said: 

“Outside of our snug quarters, here is 
no atmosphere, no water. As a conse- 


quence there is no wind, no cloud, no 


frost, no snow—no change. It is known 
that within the last few hundred years, 
since telescopes were invented, there has 
not been an iota of change in this vast 
dead, cold, dried-up lunar landscape. 
Being no atmosphere and no moisture, 
on all this broad planet there can be no 
sound, not a tint or color other than 
light and shade—you can see for your- 
self that in every direction a dark im- 
mensity without depth is traversed by 
the sight—this planet does not even have 
a sky. It has not a tree nor shrub nor 
blade; not a bird or breathing thing— 
nothing but light and shade—nothing 
but mountains, craters and voiceless 
plains, nothing but lava and scoria and 
dead and motionless solitude. 

“This world, a burned-out fragment 
detached from ours, was known and its 
mountains and craters and dried-up seas 
named by our astronomers long before 
they knew of the existence of the west- 
ern half of our own planet. Here are 
mountain chains called the Alps, the 
Caucasus and the Apennines. Off there 
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we see Mount Aristotle, Ptolemy, Hip- 
parchus and Copernicus. Yonder is 
Mount Doerfel, 24,700 feet above its 
valleys, and the extinct volcano of Aris- 
tillus with its gaping crater ten leagues 
wide from ridge to ridge. 

‘See the dried-up seas! There is the 
Sea of Tranquility, the Sea of the Clouds, 
the Sea of Nectar, the Ocean of Tempests 
and the Sea of Serenity—names poetical 
enough, but otherwise meaningless. You 
notice this satellite is a vast sphere of 
slag. The mountains are all alike—all 
circular ridges, all hollow shells. 

“This side of the moon is always to- 
ward the earth—relative to the sun its 
sides alternate; but its days are fifteen 
times twenty-four hours long, and its 
nights of the same length. 

“We will remain here until the sun 
comes up and I will show you a marvel- 
ous spectacle, nothing more nor less than 
our earth playing the part of moon to 
this satellite. It will be fourteen times 
as large as the moon looks from our 
earth and will shine fifteen of our days; 
beginning as a fringed crescent, proceed- 
ing to a full disc and receding as it came 
at the end of half a month. It will bea 
smoulderidg disc of dull red fire and 
though visible half of each lunar month, 
from this side of the moon, it is never 
visible from the other side.” 

I grew feverish and impatient. I 
snatched writing material from one of 
the receptacles, sharpened my pencil and 
strained my eyes in the direction of the 
earth. “What a contribution I shall have 
for Sports AFIELD,” I said; “I wish the 
sun were only up.” 

“The sun 7s up,” said a new and un- 
expected voice. “It has been up this 
half hour; and it rained in the night and 
there isn’t a stick of kindling in the 
house!” 

It was Mrs. De Foe. By the time I 
opened my eyes I was at home, in bed; 
having made the distance from the moon 
to the earth in the twentieth part of a 
second. There is an achievement, I take 
it, that is safe from the vandal hands of 
our modern record smashers. 


Florence, Colorado, 
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Wheel 
of Fortune. 


She passes on her wheel; I stand 
And watch her onward gliding. 
I note the dainty little hand 
Her cycle deftly guiding. 


Her rosy cheeks and wavy hair 
Beneath her hat-brim shading ; 

I watch her figure, light as air. 
Into the distance fading. 


So she rides past me every day, 
And each time comes the feeling, 

Ah, me! she takes my heart away 
Each time she goes a-wheeling. 


But I must get me back to toil, 
Nor stop, her form to scan, 
Her papa’s in the Standard Oil, 

And I’m his hired man. 


And so my heartache I must heal, 
And bend to labor’s load. 
That’s why, you see, she rode the 
wheel, 
While I— I wheel the road! 
JOE LINCOLN. 


In HumBer WEEKLY. 
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B’AR. 


By MONTEZUMA. 


O begin with, I am not a scientist 

but a hunter. A scientist is a fellow 
who “knows it all”—figuratively and 
literally, for science is ascertained truth 
the lexicons say; knowledge established 
beyond peradventure of a doubt. There- 
fore, scientific classification “goes,” and 
we poor benighted woodsloafers who 
have been acquiring our ursine knowl- 
edge through the intensely practical if 
theoretically unreliable media of close 
communion with the species in question, 
will have to amend our bear-ology. 

But hunters are an uncommonly posi- 
tive class, and prone to be intolerant of 
ideas that clash with opinions based on 
actual experience. I’ve heard that a 


single bone, claw or hair, was sufficient 
fundament for Cuvier to base the deter- 
mination and restoration of an animal on, 
and I have no doubt but there are scientific 
fellows in the big colleges east who could 
tell by the kink in a single hair from a 


skunk’s tail whether his grand aunt had 
been vaccinated or not. There is no 
telling what these learnéd professors 
don’t know! Why, last year old Doc. 
Redmond sent a dollar and a tuft of hair 
from the left hind ankle of his old mule, 
Buck, in answer to a famous New York 
“occult scientist's” advertisement—the 
professor guaranteeing to re- and forecast 
his correspondent’s whole life, attain- 
ments, abilities and possibilities, from 
that simple data—and behold the result: 
“You were born of honest but humble 
parentage. You have had a hard time 
of life, for you have a firm and obstinate 
disposition, which has brought you into 
frequent collision with your associates. 
You can be led, but never driven. You 
will be concerned in an important pecuni- 
ary transaction shortly, from which you 
will emerge successfully. You will never 
be married, but may find consolation in 
the thought that by concentration of 
your energies there is no telling what 
eminence you may not attain!” 


Sure enough, the very day Doc. got 
that horoscope old Buck kicked the cor- 
nice off the “Silver Dollar” saloon, and 
Doc. sold him for three dollars, to a ten- 
derfoot, who, in less than four hours after, 
gave Doc. fifty cents to take him back. 
He said he “only had one lung, and that 
was inadequate to voice his sentiments.” 

So, in face of such actual.demonstra- 
tion of scientific wisdom, what is a fellow 
going to do? Some sharp will be rear- 
casting my pedigree from the shape of 
my grammar if I am not careful, and 
make me out a bigger ass than Buck, so 
I'll go slow and only state the erroneous 
opinions of we old fogies, who, all these 
years, have deluded ourselves by thinking 
we knew something about bear. 

Science says there are but three species 
of American bear—the Polar, Grizzly, 
and Black, yet out here we talk of black, 
cinnamon, brown, grizzly, silver tip, and 
“roach-back” or “bald face” bears, and 
I have at my feet, as I write, a hide of 
an animal which we old hunters, for want 
of a better name, call the “pine bear.” 
It is a small, sharp-nosed, long-haired 
beast, of a dirty, yellowish-grey color, 
with long claws, and very short ears. 
Although full grown—as shown by it’s 
well developed teeth, and the further fact 
that it had milk in its udders—it weighed 
less than two hundred pounds. It lives 
entirely in the elevated pine forests, and 
is seldom seen on the ground. Although 
it seems to subsist solely on the edible 
seeds of the pine, it is a very vicious and 
courageous fighter when cornered. Its 
flesh is almost inedible, being rank and 
oily, and the pelt valuable only as a curi- 
osity. It is one of those unscientific 
facts that are always turning up for the 
express purpose of antagonizing us with 
the professors. 

Around our camp fires a great deal of 
bear lore is disbursed which would only 
arouse the derision of the scientists I am 
afraid. Old John Adams, my hunting 
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partner at present, and a trapper fifty of 
whose three score and ten years have 
been passed in the woods, recalls to my 
mind the grizzly he killed in Shasta 
County, California, in ’59, which he sold 
for $ 250.00, getting $25.00 for the hide, 
and a “bit” (12% cents) a pound for the 
dressed carcass. That figures out an 
1800 pound bear, and a record of over 
two hundred “silver tips” which I ob- 
tained from actual weights, shows them 
all to be under 1000 pounds, and of all 
the species obtaining in this section they 
most nearly approach the true grizzly in 
shape, color, and life habits. The cinna- 
mons run up to 1000 or even II00 
pounds, but their looks and habits are 
altogether dissimilar to either of the fore- 
going. They habitually “use” in only 
a limited territory, being local rangers, 
while the cinnamon is a pronounced 
rover, and will cover more ground in a 
week than either of them will in a year. 
The brown bear may be only a color 
variation of the black, but is usually 
much heavier than his sable brother. 
Their maximum weights seldom exceed 
600 pounds. 

And what about the “roach-mane,”’ or 
“bald-face”—he with the Pawnee-like 
scalp lock, skinned face, and white- 
spotted chest? He of the saturnine 
countenance, and unholy inclinations, 
whose dearest aspiration is to have some 
one tread on the tail of his coat—so to 
speak. Shall he count for naught in the 
tale of the classifications ? 

Bruin has always had an attraction for 
me. There is a strong personality about 
our shaggy friend. So there is, likewise, 
about a skunk—but differing in kind. 
Now, the skunk—but there, I am writing 
about bear—and that reminds me of an 
experience I bad with an old bald-face, 
back in the La Plata mountains, in ’84. 

I was prospecting on the head of the 
West Mancos that year, in company with 
Doc. Redmond. We had but one pack 
animal, the afore-mentioned Buck mule, 
and our stock in trade consisted of a 
pick, shovel, gold-pan, and a sack of 
flour—with, maybe, two feet of sow-belly. 
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We had one gun between us, an old fash- 
ioned Henry rifle, for which we had but 
three cartridges left, Doc. having ex- 
pended the other thirteen betimes on the 
“camp robbers” (birds) which were his 
especial aversion. We had, also, a short 
line and a dozen fish hooks. One day 
we camped in the edge of a spruce thicket 
which bordered on the stream and while 
Doc.—who was an adept at bread mak- 
ing—promoted the slap-jack industry, I 
cut a springy, dead quaking asp pole, 
and, with a couple of weevils—from our 
animated pork—for bait, went down to 
interview the trout which were leaping 
everywhere. Each successive capture 
furnished me with fresh eyes for bait, and 
the sport became so absorbing that even 
old Doc. came down to see the fun. 
Finally they stopped biting, and we re- 
turned to camp having taken some twelve 
or fifteen pounds of trout in the half-hour. 
We soon had them cleaned, and were in 
a fair way to gastronomic ecstacy, when 
a trifling little thing occurred which upset 
all our calculations. That thing was the 
unexpected intrusion of a guest at our 
feast. 

I should have stated before that we had 
no frying pan, Buck having “shed” it, 
with other various impedimentia, in a fit 
of melancholy induced by its handle 
working loose and gouging him in the 
short ribs as he was rolling down the 
trail the week before, and we built our 
slap-jacks ‘‘Injun fashion,” by pouring a 
little water into the flour sack, and stirring 
it into a dough, which was then kneaded 
and rolled and patted into flat sheets, and 
baked on a forked twig. In lieu of better 
arrangement, we therefore simply split 
our trout open and festooned them around 
our fire on cords made from the tough 
fibres of black spruce roots, larding each 
fish with a shred of fat pork. 

It was a genuine mountain idyl—a bit 
of genre, painted by Nature’s own hand, 
and set in a magnificent frame of archean 
rocks and turquoise sky. At our feet, 
the brawling stream with its yeasty 
ebullitions and scintillating mirrors. In 
the foreground, the heap of glowing coals, 
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and the strings of golden russet delecta- 
bles browning before it. A lank, wiry, 
wrinkled old mountaineer, in a red flannel 
undershirt and buckskin pants, poking 
the fire and sniffing in unctious enjoy- 
ment of the golden aroma—for color is 
an attribute of the sense of smell in these 
altitudes and appeals alike to the nose 
and eye. To the left, a little vega, or 
park, where a mouse-colored mule stands 
knee deep in the lush grass, cropping 
the succulent wild oat heads. On the 
right, the billowy reaches of emerald 
spruces, with a comber here and there of 
frothy aspens on their crests—for we are 
in the trough of this terrestrial wave, 
and around us spreads the sea of eternity! 
In the near background, the snow- 
crowned crests of the Sierra, touched 
here and there with crimson and orange 
in the parting benediction of the setting 
sun. Above all, the interminable ether, 
with its changeable irisdescence and ten- 
der hues. In short, a bit of Eden with 
two Adams but never an Eve—unless 
by some stretch of imagination we might 
invest Buck with a romance. And into 


it all comes a devil! A lumbering, pig- 
eyed, parti-colored old fiend, with the 
insolent mien of a prize-fighter, and a 
bigger, stiffer, and more aggressive 
pompadour than even Jim Corbett’s. 
Now, there is an unwritten law of camp 
hospitality that is never violated in the 


mountains. There is always room for a 
stranger at our refections, and we hast- 
ened to extend the courtesies to the latest 
arrival. In fact, we tried to overdo it, 
and gave him all the room there was. I 
saw Doc. fall over his own feet, like a 
tangled coil of wet rope, in his haste to 
do the honors, and, hearing a noise over 
in Buck’s direction, like the smashing of 
a derailed express train through the dead 
“quakers,” climbed high up on a con- 
venient tree to see what the fuss was about. 

Buck wasn’t in sight. I could hear 
him about a mile off working out his 
poll tax on the trail, but I could not see 
him, neither could Doc. and he was 
twenty feet higher up than I was, having 
taken a bigger tree. 
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It wasn’t exactly the right thing for 
us both to desert our guest in such a way. 
It was an extremely impolite thing to do, 
an unpardonable breach of hunter eti- 
quette, but somehow, we were both much 
concerned about that mule. 

Our guest, in the meanwhile, philo- 
sophically accepted the conditions, and 
made himself entirely at home. He 
helped himself to a string of trout, and 
a dough god, alternately, with a fine 
discrimination in favor of the fish. Then 
he tried the pork, and smacked his lips 
in ecstacy. We spoke to him earnestly, 
several times, hoping by our animated 
conversation to divert his mind into other 
channels, but the attempt was a failure. 
He only looked at us out of the corner 
of his eye, and growled and grunted 
incoherently. He was a large, coarse, 
sensual creature, with evidently no 
knowledge of the proprieties, for he never 
left us even a fin or a crumb, despite the 
fact that we had eaten nothing that day. 
But Doc.’s patience gave way at last, 
when, after eating everything in sight, 
he went and lay down on our bed! Doc.’s 
coat was in the roll, and in a pocket 
of it was his manicure set, or his satchet 
bag, or a whiskey bottle, or something 
that he felt anxious about, and with a 
word or two of Arabic, or Sanscrit, or 
something that sounded as harsh as the 
labels on the stuffed bears in the Smith- 
sonian Institute, he slid down from his 
perch, and made a jump for the Henry. 
I remonstrated with him pointedly, after 
the fashion of printers who have space 
to fill up, something like this: 

“You 
crazy? 





, are you 
Get to out of that, you 
fool !” 

But Doc. was awful set in his ways, 
and just now he was mad! _I saw there 
was going to be trouble. There was 
every symptom of an assault and battery 
brewing, but it wasn’t my fight, and so I 
didn’t call the police. 

The bear seemed the least conserned 
of we three about it. Even when Doc. 
shot a hole in his diaphragm he only 
grunted his disapprobation, and sat up 
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with his hand on his stomach. The next 
one, in the corner of his eye, seemed to 
arouse his thinking faculties, and he cut 
a pigeon wing in Doc.’s direction. He 
got the next one so close up that the 
flash singed the white spot on his chest, 
but all the same the muscular fore arm 
closed with a sweep that sent the trapper 
flying, and through the gathering gloom 
I thought I saw him trying to masticate 
that part of Doc.’s anatomy which took 
the widest piece of buckskin to cover. 

It was a shabby return for the atten- 
tions he had received, and I went down 
and remonstrated with the pick. At the 
second lick he rolled over, and Doc. 
crawled out from under him with a face 
as white as if it had been washed. For- 
tunately I had gotten to him before he 
had taken up all the slack, and when we'd 
taken a reef in Doc.‘s balloon jib sail, 
with a buckskin whang, he was able to 
navigate again. It took us two days to 


catch Buck but the pelt and grease of 
that “roach-mane” bought us a grub 
stake that fall, and the trout we caught 
the next morning browned all the more 


invitingly for the bear’s oil with which 
we anointed them in honor of our de- 
parted guest. 

A year afterward, while hunting in this 
immediate vicinity, I ran onto another 
baldface, and killed him within gunshot 
of our former camp. He was in a rasp- 
berry thicket, gorging himself with the 
delicious fruit, and let me stalk him to 
within a hundred yards. He moved as 
I pulled the trigger, and the bullet caught 
him in the chest, instead of the shoulder. 
It knocked him down, and I hastily 
jammed another shell into the chamber 
of my Sharps, thinking to get a running 
shot as he decamped, for I saw he was 
not disabled. To my surprise he only 
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staggered to his feet, growling ominously, 
and tearing at the wound. Catching 
sight of me he flattened his ears down 
on his head, and without a moment’s 
hesitation came sidling rapidly towards 
me. He looked “fight” all over, and 
when I saw that white spot on his chest 
and knew that he was a “baldface,” and 
not an ordinary “silver tip,” as I had at 
first supposed, I knew there had to be 
some quick shooting done. As he 
emerged from the bushes I shot him 
again, this time breaking a front leg, and 
before he could rise a 420 grain patched 
bullet had smashed his other shoulder. 
He was down for less’ than a second, 
then, just as I snapped the lever again, 
he rose on his haunches, the perfect em- 
bodiment of malevolence and rage. His 
roach mane stood up straight, and his 
eyes were green as glass. He kept up 
an alternate whining and snapping but I 
knew he was practically beyond mischief, 
and I watched him to see what he would 
do. He was bleeding badly, and just as 
I was about to give him the coup he be- 
gan to sway to and fro and stagger like 
a drunken man. Then, all at once, his 
amazing vitality deserted him and he 
pitched forward head first into the bram- 
bles, and when I reached him his eyes 
were fixed and glazed. 

Since then I have used only hollow- 
pointed express bullets of 365 grains in 
weight, for bear shooting. Backed by 
75 to 100 grains of strong powder they 
give excellent penetration, and a shock 
entirely unattainable with the heavier 
solid bullet. Even with this bullet a 
dozen shots are often required to stop a 
bear, and once I fired seventeen of these 
bullets into a bear which—but that is 
another story. 

Maybelle, Colorado. 





A MORNING WALK. 
(A NATURE STUDY.) 

We will suppose that we have tra- 
versed the lane and have arrived at the 
“woods-pasture.” Many acres of dark 
forest lie before us. The velocity of the 
almost imperceptible air is not sufficient 
to tremble the lightest leaf, or bend the 
most delicate blade. It is one of those 
rare, peculiar mornings that seems to 
wrap a solemn silence ’round all Nature. 

Glance upward and we plainly see 
through the budding branches great 
banks of white clouds that resemble 
gigantic mountains of snow, slowly drift- 
ing westward, while ever and anon we 
see, far beyond the floating clouds, that 
pale blue canopy reaching out over the 
whole world. But ere long the silence 
is broken—listen, don’t you hear? Yes, 
of course; here, there, everywhere, the 
song of the sweet birds. 

All Nature seems to be half conscious 
of the presence of the ‘‘Great Master.” 
By the time old “Sol” wakes from be- 
hind the eastern hills, the ‘habitants of 
the forest will break their slumbers and 
’rouse themselves to the duties and habits 
of the fresh young day. As you have 
already noticed, not a few birds are on 
the wing, while their call and whistle is 
heard on every side. They remind me 
of the old saying; ‘‘The early bird gets 
the first worm”—but as yet only a few of 
the tenants of the forest have awakened. 
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We will go farther into the woods; 
tread lightly, and we may possibly steal 
up on some rare visitor. Did I hear 
that? Well, I think I did. That was 
the challenge of the oven bird, and they 
are by no means common in this neigh- 
borhood. Now let us bear towards the 
brook. 

Look yonder, in the top of that little 
shrub. Isn’t he a beauty; dressed in a 
bright red suit, with cap to match? We 
will sit down on this log and rest, and 
wait, and watch, and listen. The mist is 
raising, daylight is here; one star only 
remains—one little star. 

Let us follow the winding course of 
this little brook, whose pure crystal 
waters journey on, and on, and at last 
mingles its sweetness with the bitterness 
of the briny deep. See the little pebbles 
at the bottom. How many years have 
they rested there, seemingly in vain, but 
not in vain, for remember that 

* Little drops of water, and little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean and the beauteous land.” 

If they could speak, what wonderful 
tales they could tell; perhaps of some 
lone and weary wanderer who had 
stooped to touch his burning lips to the 
cooling waters of the unconscious little 
stream; or of some “legend quaint and 
olden,” that has been handed down from 
father to son through many succeeding 
generations; or probably of some heart- 
broken lover, who had wandered along 
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the grassy banks, and given voice to the 
feelings of disappointment, or faithless 
love. 

The winding of this little stream seems 
to somewhat resemble the course of 
human life; with its waters sometimes 
calm and smooth; and sometimes its 
glassy surface broken by little ripples or 
miniature waves, continually flowing be- 
tween two banks that are sometimes soft 
and green, and sometimes cold and bare; 
winding first one way, then another. The 
rise and fall of the water is like the full- 
ness and vacuity of life. So the little 
stream untiring continues on; murmur- 
ing and bubbling as if singing a lullaby 
to itself, until at last the great mother, 
Nature, transforms its liquid life into the 
solid mass. Ah, truly, life is but a tiny 
stream. 

See, at your feet, the first beautiful 
flowers of summer; the beautiful white 
May Apple blossom as perfect as moulded 
wax, Indian Pinks, and the wee “ Johnny 
Jump-ups.” But come a little nearer 
this small thorny tree and catch the 
delicate odor of the sweet crab-apple 
blossoms. 

Let us sit down awhile on this fallen 
“monarch” and study the habits of the 
birds. Sitting among the trees of the 
deep forest, with the wonderful works of 
Nature on every side, and the happy 
little birds fluttering and singing about 
me, makes me feel as I think Byron 
must have felt when he wrote those beau- 
tiful lines— © 

“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There's a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There’s society where none intrudes— 


By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
I love not man the less, but Nature more.” 


I have never failed to find “a pleasure 
in the pathless woods” and plenty of 
society, too; the birds, the squirrels, the 
cunning little chip-munk, and the sweet 


flowers and ferns, all talk to me. Even 
the trees seem to beckon and whisper; 
but there seems to be at every movement 
of my foot, such a sad rustle among the 
dead leaves that lie so thick on the damp 
ground. A sad reminder of the by-gone 
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spring that has but obeyed the commands 
of Nature and another season. 

Now let us wander on up to where the 
spring escapes from the bosom of the earth, 
and rushes out into the world, from among 
the roots of the proud old elm. Now I 
may ask, has this early ramble made an 
impression on your mind? Has it not 
been interesting? Do you think you 
have learned a few letters from Nature's 
alphabet? Ifyou teach yourself to closely 
observe, and not casually notice the com- 
mon things that surround you, you will 
see many wonderful and beautiful things 
which will interest and surprise you, and 
which you never believed existed before. 
Go out among the birds and flowers often; 
wander over the hills and valleys, through 
the prairies and woods, and watch the 
evolution of Nature. 

Come, we must return now, the morn- 
ing is far advanced. We have said: “A 
beautiful morning and a joyous day, to all 
the birds.’ We have whispered of sweet- 
ness and purity to the flowers! We 
looked up at the trees and smiled a know- 
ing smile. We dropped our heads in 
sadness when we noticed the withered 
leaves, and murmured: “ Back to Earth.” 
Thus we have paid reverence, with the 
thought always uppermost in our mind, 
wonderful and sublime. 

Let us go on the hill and walk back 
through the dewy meadow; among the 
blossoms and bees— where the lark and 
the grass bird are feeding. .Listen, how 
often have we heard that call this morn- 
ing, the Bob-o-Lincoln; he too is there. 
Of this bird Washington Irving writes: 
“Of all the birds of our groves and mead- 
ows, the Bobolink was the envy of my 
boyhood.” 

As we draw near the verge of the for- 
est, ever and anon a little speck of blue 
flits past us. This innocent and intelligent 
looking little fellow has more curiosity 
than most people suppose. He is ever 
on the watch, and investigates everything 
he meets; and his boldness greatly exceeds 
his size. It is the fearless little blue bird. 
Wilson says of him: 
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“When winter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown, furrowed fields reap- 
pearing ; 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering— 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 
Oh then comes the blue bird, the herald of spring, 
And hails, with hie warblings, the charms of the 
season.” 

We have reached the meadow now, so 
just keep your eyes wide open and per- 
haps you will find the nest of a field or 
meadow lark. Their nests are very hard 
to find. In all my rambling last season 
I succeeded in finding one nest only, and 
rather considered myself lucky. See what 
a number of wild flowers have sprung up 
among the clover blossoms, and the deli- 
cate butterflies flitting about, and ever 
and anon hovering over some rich blos- 
som with a gentle kiss. I think we had 
better walk a little faster, as the sun is 
getting rather strong. If you wish to 
experience a strange ghostly, a lonely feel- 
ing of peculiar effect, then come again 
when as Byron says: 


“ Hushed are the winds, and still the evening gloom.” 
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Come when the uncertain light of even- 
ing has given way to the mellow light of 
the moon; come on—‘‘A starry night for 
a ramble;”’ not in the lonely, silent mead- 
ow, but in the forest with its living shad- 
ows, its sighing trees, and its many queer 
inhabitants. You will be in Nature’s mu- 
seum, amazed and delighted These 
thoughts bring to my mind, Keat’s poem 
to the nightingale. 

Now among the tall trees with only 
the faint glimmer of the yellew moon, you 
realize for the first time the acuteness of 
three senses—touch, hearing and smell. 
There is something very strange, grand, 
gloomy and peculiar about this night 
study; a something that strains the nerves 
of the gay and thoughtless, but brings a 
smile to the face of the thoughtful student 
of nature. Through the dim light the 
eyes stare in vain to distinguish and recog- 
nize the “thousand and one” things that 
surround you. 

The woods seem full of queer and ghost- 
ly forms; the night fairies of ancient lore 
have surrounded you, and become things 
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of reality. They seem to take special 
delight in playing on your nerves and 
sightless situation. The fairies have taken 
possession of your mind, and their num- 
bers seem to increase with the waning 
moon. You see little, and imagine the 
rest. Now to cap the climax, you almost 
jump out of your boots, at the sudden 
screech of some neighboring “ poor ma- 
ligned, furred grimalkin,” or stop breath- 
less at the sound of some little animal 
scampering away that you have almost 
frightened into hysterics, and thus all 
your fairies and goblins will change one 
by one into the common: things of the 
forest, which perhaps you have often seen 
in daylight. 

After this sense of relief you lean 
against the nearest tree. While you are 
resting against the tree, meditating on the 
wonders and beauties of nature, trying to 
solve the great puzzle, and striving in 
vain to unravel the mystery of life, the 
wind rises a little, a gentle fragrance floats 
on the misty air and you ask: 

“Where hast thou wandered, gentle gale, 

To find the perfume thou dost bring? 

O’er the pale blossoms of the sassofras, 
And o’er the spice-bush spray, 

Among the opening buds thy breathings pass, 
And come embalmed away.”’ 

You will after a few nights’ visits to 
the forest become accustomed and famil- 
iar to all the usual sights and sounds, 
and you will feel no more aversion to 
entering the woods in the darkness of the 
night, than in the brightness of the day; 
and, if you are a lover of Nature, she will 
lend you a charm, and sometimes take 
you in her great, strong arms and teach 
you some of her wonderful secrets, when 
all else is wrapt in slumber. 

“How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o’er flowering meads I wound, 


Inspired beyond the guess of folly 
By each rude shape, and wild unconquerable sound.” 


When at last you return from your 
nocturnal study, and enter the kitchen, 
most likely with a well-developed appe- 
tite, with flushed cheeks and the scent of 
sassafras and green buds still clinging to 
you; you are likely to conclude that there 
is some truth in these beautiful lines. 
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“A thousand scenes of joy we may forget, 

Bnt one in pearls of memory is set. 

The mossy woods, the brook, the sparkling sky, 

When first with childish heart exulting high 

We plucked the May-fiower and the violet.” 

‘Tis indeed a sweet remembrance. 
To old age the memory of childhood is 
full of tender compassion, full of touching 
life pictures, which return to us again in 
after years like a pleasant dream. But 
alas, we awake to find them only a vision 
of memory. Of all the dear day-dreams 
of our youth, I believe the one of most 
lasting sweetness is the memory of green 
pastures and leafy woods. 

When with some play-mate, or our 
faithful dog we rambled over hill and dale, 
or chasing the butterfly in its aimless 
flight, or plucking sweet flowers, or some- 
times spending the bright afternoons on 
the grassy bank of some little stream, with 
hook and line, and with what pride we 
carried the spoil home. It was in ¢hose 
days, I half consciously first made the 
acquaintance of Nature. 

No doubt you laugh at the idea of 
groping through the woods alone at night, 
with the struggling rays of the distant 
moon as the only illumination. If you 
have no love for the sublimity of Nature, 
or take no interest in her wonderful works, 
don't go; don’t lose any sleep. But if you 
are of a thoughtful mind, and care to 
know more of the marvelous system of 
Nature; if you care for a better interpre- 
tation of her great book—then go in the 
silent night among the creeping shadows, 
to watch and listen. You will be pleased 
and instructed. 

“From gairish light and life apart 
Shrined in the wood-land’s secret heart.’’ 

Nature is indeed a great bock. It 
contains both poetry and prose, and God 
is the author. Nature was the hand book 
of Jesus, and is the text book of humanity. 

Morris RICE. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


——___ <g> 


Pigeons Outwit a Hawk. 


An observing Southern sportsman told 
recently about a flock of pigeons that 
measured brains with a hawk and came 
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out on the top in the contest. H. S. 
Edwards owned a flock of pigeons which 
one day were cut off from their cote by 
a large hawk. The pigeons knew that 
if the hawk once got above them one at 
least of their number would go to make 
the hawk a meal, and so up they flew in 
circles, perhaps hoping to go higher than 
the hawk. The latter kept under the 
pigeons and leisurely followed their labor- 
ious movements 

Then came a curious and unexpected 
sight to Mr. Edwards. Every pigeon 
closed its wings, and they appeared to be 
the size of sparrows and down they came 
past the hawk at a terrific rate. That 
astonished the hawk. It actually dodged 
the dropping birds and missed half a 
dozen wing strokes before it got in full 
chase of them. When it got down to the 
barnyard, not a pigeon was in sight— 
some were in the cote, some in the porch, 
two in the wellhouse, and one in the 
kitchen. The hawk had been outwitted 
completely. It is a question how the 
pigeons managed to check their fall, as 
they did not slacken up till they were 
about sixteen or twenty feet above the 
ground, when they scattered in all di- 
rections to escape the hawk. 


Argentine Woods. 


The woods peculiar to the Argentine 
Republic are, as a rule, not only distin- 
guished for their positive colors, says the 
New York Sun, but some of them are also 
said to be of a hardness capable of resist- 
ing the keenest tools and of withstanding 
fire in a remarkable degree. The algar- 
robo is described as white, red, grey, black 
and violet; the quebracho is deep red 
and pure white ; the cedar is bright red; the 
the cibil is white, red and black; the gay- 
aibi is white, gray and black; the laurel 
is white, black and yellow; the tipa is white, 
red and yellow; the palo amarilla is 
bright yellow, as is also the palo moro: the 
viraro is dark brown: the calden is bright 
red; the tatane is golden yellow; the 
pacara is dark red; the molle is black 
brown; the lapacho is green, grey and 
black; the guayabo is deep red, veined 
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with black and yellow; the palo vibera is 
dark cinnamon, with red veins; the guay- 
acan is black and yellow and almost indes- 
tructible. 


FLIGHTS OF BIRDS. 


Naturalists and scientific men have 
long studied the flight of birds, with a 
view to solving the problem of aerial 
navigation. A recent observer remarks 
that the ease with which birds can move 
from place to place has always excited 
the envy of mankind and from the days of 
Icarus and Dedalus down to the present 
day philosophers and mathematicians 
have tried to solve the secret of a bird’s 
flight. It has been asserted by many 
mathematicians that if a bird should be 
considered as a machine it would be quite 
impossible for it to fly, according to the 
accepted laws of aero-dynamics. 

* m * 

When Prof. Darwin was in South 
America many years ago he was unable 
to account for the flight of the condor. 
He speaks of seeing condors circling 
about in a valley, rising higher and high- 
er without any perceptible motion of 
their wings. Prof. Froude, the mathe- 
matician, while making a voyage in the 
South Atlantic, observed the flight of 
that greatest of all flyers, the albatross, 
and he admitted that no existing mathe- 
matical formula could account for the 
soaring of these birds without any appar- 
ent movement of their wings. 

* 
* * 

Prof. Proctor, the astronomer, while on 
a visit to Florida, studied the flight of 
turkey buzzards. He observed that they 
were able to soar quite independent of 
any motion of their wings.. They seemed 
to balance themselves on the air and 
move forward, and sometimes upward, 
without the expenditure of any force at 
all. He attempted to account for this on 
the hypothesis that as they were moving 
forward at a very high velocity they did 
not rest on the same air long enough for 
the air to be set in motion. 


AFIELD. 
SNAKE SKINS AS NECKTIES. 


Just several shades removed from the chameleon 
fad is the idea of wearing snake skins for neckties, 
but the fashion is growing in Baltimore. It promi- 
ses to become quite the proper caper to be seen in 
immaculate morning suit of the latest London cut, 
with the tanned cuticle of'a three-foot reptile neatly 
tied around the snowy ‘‘choker’’ collar, or what- 
ever other style of linen neckwear happens to be 
the rage. The fad will never become generally 
violent, says the New York Recorder, for fine snake 
skins come high, and the crop may thin out so as 
to let the West Virginians (who make a business 
of catching these possessors of variegated outer cov- 
erings,) create a corner in the market and coin a 
fortune. To be in the swim nowadays and have 
the swagger thing in neckties, a Baltimore man 
must not only wear a snakeskin, but the cuticle of 
a ‘‘rattler’’ of about 30 years of age. The peculiar 
color of the rattler, when he has passed in his checks 
and gone to snake celestial spheres, is what makes 
the skin more valuable than when his fangs are still 
doing the poison business at the old stand 

The necktie must be that of a snakeof age, stand- 
ing and family ; for a young scion of the House of 
Rattler doesn’t seem to possess all the qualifications 
as to color and durability of hide the head of the 
house can lay claim to. Presumably it’s because 
a snake of three decades or so has been through 
about all the different kinds of dissipation known 
to the reptile world, and his physical hide is cog- 
nizant of no more compunction than his moral 
nature. Then, too, an old rattler is generally 
larger than a young chap, and a tie about a yard 
in length is bound to bring more in the market 
than a whipper-snapper snake could show before 
he reaches his majority. No other kind of a snake 
indigenous to this section of the country would 
answer the purpose halfas well asa rattler, because 
but few varieties attain his length and Falstaffian 
girth, except the copperhead and black snake, and 
their colors, while brilliant enough during life, are 
not of the right shade after the tanner has had his 
innings. A copperhead skin assumes too much of 
a dull brown to harmonize with odd ideas in neck- 
wear, and the black fellow—well, his hide might 
answer for a seedy individual’s mourning tie, but 
nothing else. The rattler’s color, when all the 
fight.has been taken out of him and his remains 
have been subjected to the process that prepares 
them for men’s furnishing use, is something on 
the very dull gold or ecru order. The black rings 
show distinctly and they lend the odd effects that 
have so captivated the swells. Then when a back 
and lining have been put on the skin the tie is 
ready for use, but they are worth an even $3 any 
day, counting $2.50 for the skin, which is the 
average price of a rattler of thirty years’ standing, 
including all the trouble the catcher and tanner 
combined have had to take. 





“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mund.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





MY BIG TROUT. 


It is every angler’s ambition to land a 
big fish. I do not mean to drag a big 
fish in, hand over hand, by mere brute 
force and strength of tackle, but to mas- 
ter the fish by fine and careful manipu- 
lation, using light tackle, skill, and good 
judgment. To be successful in landing 
a large mountain trout all three of these 
acquirements are essential, besides pa- 
tience and experience (in knowing when 
and where to fish) then the angler can 
reasonably expect success—that is, if his 
luck runs right! 

Now, as your readers—who have fol- 
lowed me—are aware, I have fished some 
of the best waters in the West and North- 
west; notably—The Cache le Poudre and 
Little Snake, in Northern Colorado; the 
Twin Lakes and headwaters of the Ar- 
kansaw, near Leadville; the Rio Grande, 
about Del Norte; the Big Laramie, in 
Wyoming; the Okanagen, in Washing- 
ton; the Simil-Kemean, in British Colum- 
bia; the Russian River, in California; 
the Little and Big Blackfoot, in Montana; 
the Yellowstone, in The Park; and Hen- 
_ry's Lake, and the headwaters of the 
Snake, in Idaho. This does not include 
my experience -in Arkansaw, with trout, 
or my experiences on the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf of Mexico coasts, nor the Puget 
Sound country, all of which I have visited 
and fished more or less. 


The largest trout I ever landed by rod 
and reel (previous to the one I am about 
to describe), was in the Yellowstone, on 
my trip through The Park some years 
ago, and it weighed about four pounds. 
I have taken thousands of less weight, 
but only lately “one of the kind you read 
about”—or usually “one of the kind that 
gets away.” 

I left Colorado Springs on the night 


of the 19th of July, 1896, and from the 
rear of the sleeper early the next morn- 
ing had a grand, inspiring view of the 
mountains as we came “over the hill” — 
the famous Marshall’s Pass, reaching an 


elevation of 10,800 feet. I have been 
over the range many times, but always 
the last time the scenery seems the 
grandest. 

Upon reaching Gunnison I met many 
old friends of eight years ago, when I 
wrote my first letter for Sports AFIELD. 
I learned that the fishing—owing to the 
low water—was not extra good, and 
friends returning from down the river 
reported poor success. 

My first trial was some six or eight 
miles up the Gunnison, and my creel 
showed thirteen trout—a few of them 
being eastern brook trout—but none of 
any considerable size. This was on July 
24th. A few days later I tried the up- 
river again, and only landed five little 
ones. 

Waiting a favorable day, which was 
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Friday, July 31st, for then— 
“The wind was in the South, 
And blowed the hook in the fishes mouth—” 

I donned my wading boots, canvas 
coat, and straw hat, and with half a dozen 
minnows in.a bottle started down the 
river Gunnison, to try for a big trout. 
My companion was Mr. J. W. Rummage 
of Owensboro, Kentucky; and being a 
novice at trouting he went along more 
for a walk than to fish, as he did not care 
to wade. 

I used my old reliable Abbey & Im- 
brie, eight-ounce, six-strip split bamboo 
rod, using a short tip, so as to make the 
rod stiffer for bait fishing. 1 bought this 
rod in Leadville, nine years ago, and it 
is to-day one of the best rods I have 
ever handled. My reel, bought at the 
same time, (direct from Abbey & Imbrie) 
is of silver and hard rubber, and is a 
double multiplier, carrying sixty yards 
of line, and is still a perfect reel. 

My line was a No. 20, Natchaug silk, 
fifty yards in length. (By the way, if 
this company offers prizes this year as 
formerly, I would like to know it, so I 
can put this fish on record for a prize.) 
I used a six foot double leader, and a 
split shot (about No. 1) as a sinker, about 
a foot above the hook. The hook was 
a No. 1-0 Sproat, tied on double gut. 
Over my shoulder was my landing net 
and willow creel; besides the half-dozen 
minnows—each about 3% inches long. 
I carried my fly book full of flies and 
extra leaders, and a wet box in which 
was the day’s supply of leaders, flies and 
snelled hooks. 

Thus equipped we started about 1:30 
p. m., on foot, down the river. At the 
wagon bridge we began whipping the 
stream, I wading, while my friend fished 
from the bank. We had indifferent luck, 
only one small fish falling to my lot, 
while my friend got “what the boy 
shot at.” 

The river for several miles flows 
through meadows, and is certainly an 
ideal trout stream, for the willows on the 
meadow side afford both shelter and food 
for the trout, while the deep, rapid water 
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of the bluff side is a favorite lurking place. 

We fished to the mouth of the To- 
michi, a considerable stream coming in 
from the east. We now concluded to 
retrace our steps, and, to avoid the tan- 
gle of willows near the water, kept well 
out in the meadow. We had retraced 
our way about half the distance to the 
bridge when I suggested we try the river 
again in some of the deep holes we had 
noticed on our way down. 

We struck the river at a very favorable 
looking place, just where a rapids ended 
and the river broadened into a deep, 
moderately swift eddy, and an excellent 
place for big fish to lurk. My friend sat 
down on the pebbly beach to eat lunch, 
while I, after laying aside my landing net 
and creel, concluded on a last trial, as I 
had not yet used any of the minnows, 
which I found were all alive in the bottle 
of water which was kept aerated by agi- 
tation in my pocket. 

Removing the flies and light leader, I 
whipped on a six-foot double leader, and 
a 1-0 double snelled Sproat hook, and a 
shot sinker; then selecting the largest 
minnow I siipped the hook through the 
mouth and out the gills and then inserted 
the point of the hook through the back, 
just back of the dorsal fin; then slid the 
minnow up the hook, until it had the 
appearance of lying alongside of the 
hook. 

Then I waded in the swift water and 
cast well over toward the deep water 
that rushed along the steep bank on the 
opposite side. Standing still I Jet my 
line run out as the current swept the 
minnow along and had out about forty 
yards of line, and had started reeling in, 
when from out the deep, silvery waters a 
streak of gold seemed to flash, and the 
next instant I felt a strong tug on my 
line, and, intuitively with the flash, I 
struck—and knew by the force of the 
strike that I had hooked a large fish, 
and securely, too; for it immediately 
went to the bottom, evidently with the 
intention of staying, but the steel was in 
hard fast and a strong arm hold of the 
pliable rod at the other end, so that His 
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Largeness was soon persuaded to change 
position. 

I now told my friend to hand me the 
landing net, and also to time the fight 
which I felt certain (as one of the princi- 
pals) was now on to a finish. He did as 
directed, and made the remark that “the 
fish must be a good one to require so 
much care.” 

Just then His Troutship left the bot- 
tom and made a mad rush to the surface ; 
and leaped at least three feet clear of the 
water; shaking his head in an effort to 
loosen the hook, and in so doing bringing 
an exclamation of wonder and admira- 
tion from my friend, who was now thor- 
oughly excited, and, in true Kentucky 
style, was chasing up and down the beach, 
shouting words of encouragement and 
the hope I would not let the nionster 
escape. 

I kept cool and a taut line, at no time 
{after the leap) allowing any slack, and 
then but little, as it is almost fatal to give 
a big fish slack line. I felt secure in hav- 
ing first class tackle, and as long as I 
could keep the fish out of the strong 
current of the opposite side, felt it only 
a matter of time ’till victory was mine. 

Now there is a rush, I give line and at 
once take it back; he goes to the bottom 
and remains motionless, and is trying to 
rub the hook loose on the rocky bottom. 
Trout are foxy enough to do this. I stir 
him up by a little extra pressure, and 
gradually lead him to the shallow, still 
water, and can now see the beautiful 
golden sides as they flash back defiance 
as he tugs and rushes about. 

Now comes the critical moment, for 
the last rush of a big fish is generally the 
most desperate and most trying both on 
the tackle and on the nerves of the ang- 
ler; for think of the disappointment, 
should you lose your fish now ! 

My Kentucky friend, watch in hand, 
rushes up and down and says he 
“wouldn't have ‘missed the fight for a 
heap of money!” 

The end is near. The noble fish now 
turns up his golden sides in acknowl- 
edgement of defeat. The beach is low, 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN TROUT. 
[Weight 7 pounds; length 24 inches]. 





the water shallow, and I lead him out on 
the sand, using my landing net, more as 
a precaution than a necessity. 

The victory is complete, and the watch 
says eighteen minutes. I survey the fish 
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a moment, and note the immense dimen- 
sions, and then let out a yell that drowns 
the roar of the waters in the river. My 
friend and I dance about and shout like 
school boys, and forget our long walk 
and previous disappointment, and hard 
scramble through the willows. 

We drink—as true Kentuckians—to 
my King of Fishes; eat our lunch, and 
start home with bouyant steps, guessing 
as we go how much it will weigh and 
how our friends will envy and admire us 
and our catch. 

As we neared town we met a couple 
of the disciples of the rod “en foot” to 
the river, and I noticed that after looking 
at our beauty they hastened their steps 
towards the stream. We stopped at the 
La Veta Hotel, and showed the fish to 
Judge McDougal (who is quite an au- 
thority here on big fish) he guessing six 
and three-fourths pounds, while others 
guessed from seven to ten pounds. 

We trudged up town to a grocery, and 
found the fish weighed exactly seven 
pounds; this after being out of the water 
three hours. It measured twenty-four 
inches in length, fifteen inches in girth, 
and experts called it a true Rainbow 
trout, but Professor Cope describes it as 
the true Rocky Mountain trout—Sa/mo 
purpuratus. At any rate it is the largest 
trout I have taken up to date. 

The next day this fine specimen of the 
trout family was stuffed, done to a turn, 
and served on a large platter, garnished 
with parsley and nasturtiums; and was 
a masterpiece of culinary art, highly 
praised by my invited guests who dined 
with me. 

Our old friend Dr. Rockefeller was in 
town, and we talked over old times, and 
laid plans for future conquests of fin 
and fur. 

To show how easy it would have been 
to have lost this fish by being rash; I 
will state that on trying to lift it—using 
the same double snelled hook that I 
landed it with—to get a photograph, 
both snells snapped like weak thread. 


Gunnison, Colo. Gero. C. SHARP. 


AFIELD. 


Trout-fishers in the North-west, par- 
ticularly those who are familiar with 
trouting in Wisconsin, will recognize the 
life-like character of our full-page illus- 
tration on the opposite page. We do 
not know the precise locality where the 
snap-shot was taken, depicting the angler 
dropping his line of invitation to the 
“salmon of the fountain,” but it repre- 
sents to the life a trout-fishing scene on 
the famous Chaffee Creek, or its near-by 
rival, the Wandrey Brook, in Marquette 
County, Wisconsin. 

agi! : 
- Wisconsin's innumerable lakes and 
streams furnish a sort of Angler’s Arca- 
dia for thousands of disciples ‘of Walton 
from the southern and eastern states, and 
the region is a favorite one for many 
Chicagoans. During the month of 
October mascalonge fishing is excellent 
up in that arboreal and aquatic locality 
known as the “lake region” of Wisconsin. 
One advantage of Autumn fishing is that 
good ruffed grouse and duck-shooting 
may be enjoyed, as a side attraction. 


—>— 


Hon. C. A. Morey of Winona, Min- 
nesota, writes: “I am in camp on the 
river [Mississippi] and fully occupied 
with black bass. They are taking the 
Coachman, Gnat and Miller finely these 
days and are unusually plentiful this year. 
The Government has done a great thing 
for fishermen, as well as for navigation, 
in putting in the wing dams, which con- 
centrate the current and make splendid 
feeding places for the bass and pike. 
Think I will give you a short article on 
this kind of fishing when I get home.” 





On Wednesday of last week a party 
of Oskosh anglers (comprising Adolph 
Mehlmann, H. Lindner, Otto Noss, Rob- 
ert Voss, Will Wilkinson and several 
others) chartered the steam yacht Core 
and went to the east shore of Lake 
Winnebago, where they spent the day 
fishing. One hundred and thirty black 
bass were caught, besides a number of 
pike and other “critters.” 





[By courtesy of the ProrograpnHic Times.) 


TROUT-FISHING IN WISCONSIN. 











._DAWN ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Alone on the prairie, wide and free, 

Where the tall grass waves like a billowy sea; 
Where the pure, fresh breeze, as it sweeps along, 
Bears afar on its course the lark’s glad song. 


’Tis morn, and the world expectant waits 

The King of Day at his orient gates. 

And lo! he cometh; the heavens are bright 
With red and golden hues of light, 

That glitter and gleam, then fade away, 

As the King rides forth and proclaims the day. 


Alone on the prairie! Nay, not alone, 

For now, since the mists of morn have flown, 
There is life, and beauty, and gladness bient, 
O’er the waken’d earth and firmament. 


The shore lark speeds on his upward flight 
Til he seems but a speck to the dazzled sight; 
Then, spreading his wings, he lightly floats, 
And sings in the sky his sweetest notes. 


The prairie dog barks in wild affright, 

While the brown owl grumbles ere taking flight, 
And yonder, a coyote sneaks away 
_ Like human vampire afraid of day. 


The bobolink soars and idly prates, 

While the cock grouse struts ’mong his speckled mates, 
And where yon reedy bottoms lie, 

I hear the curlew’s lonely cry. 


Look far to the east in a sunward line, 

How the dew-drops glisten and sparkle and shine, 
And countless flowers, in the bright array, 

Have spread their charms to the virgin day. 


Look where you will, on either hand, 
O’er the vast extent of this grassy land, 
And pleasing verdure meets the view— 
Til the green is lost in the distant blue. 


O, where is there grander scene than this; 
O, what is more perfect, unwonted bliss— 
Than to roam at will o’er this wide domain, 
Afar from the world’s mad strife for gain. 


Thank God for the prairies grand and fair, 
Where song and fragrance fill the air. 

Where the lungs expand to the full drawn breath, 
And nothing speaks of disease or dex th. 


Coxville, Nebraska. T. S. ALLISON. 





GOOSE SHOOTING IN MANITOBA. 


When I recall some of the glorious 
days—though cold and stormy—spent 
near the feeding grounds of the wild 
goose and the brant, I can fully believe 
that no other form of field sports is more 
exhilarating. Did I say “glorious days?” 
The adjective fails to describe the joy of 
it. Take for example any one day, not 
an exceptional one. Can I make my pen 
describe to you all the excitement of it ? 
I doubt it. 

Our camp is a good-sized tent, pitched 
on a little slope, and almost hidden among 
the trees. A black smoke-pipe rising 
from the tin stove within, shows that even 
on the coolest of nights the canvas house 
is not comfortless and cold; a light 
double wagon tells us that all the work 
is not done on foot, and a few steps fur- 
ther reveals to us Pelican Lake, by the 
shore of which a couple of strong looking 
ponies are contentedly feeding in the long 
rich grass. Reclining in the shade of 
the trees—for even in October the sun 
is warm at mid-day—are the figures of 
our four campers, and they are discussing 
a plan for the next day’s shoot, which is 
to be over new grounds. 

All is not summer sunshine, however, 
at a Canadian camp in October. Storms 
and sleet may prevail, and are in fact 
what the goose hunter prays for. On 





IN THE FIELD. 


bright, sunny days the flocks are very 
wary, and fly to and from the feeding 
ground like sky scrapers, almost in the 
clouds and far out of range. 

The ponies hitched, guns and ammu- 
nition in the wagon, we drive back from 
the lake three or four miles to some grain 
fields on which the stubble has been 
burned to prepare for plowing. These 
are for the present the feeding grounds 
of the geese on their southward flight, 
and here they are to be found until the 
frost drives them further on. The ponies 
and wagon hidden, we hurry to the pits 
and blinds surrounding, but at some dis- 
tance from the fields, for already can be 
seen a stray flock or two leaving the lake 
for their evening meal. 

_ We have only a few minutes to wait, 
and the flight begins. The wind is blow- 
ing from the field to the lake, and the 
birds come up against it, flying heavily 
and fairly low. Here they are! The 
first flocks to come light in the fields be- 
yond the pits, and remain there, feeding, 
heedless or unmindful of the cannonade 
which soon commences; thus serving as 


living decoys for those following in their 
flight. A little self-restraint has virtually 
insured the evening’s shoot. 

A double shot from the blind to my 
left opens the evening’s sport, and I can 
see a bundle of feathers fall to the ground. 


A thrill runs through me. I wonder if 
my turn will come next—and a large 
flock sails over the blind almost unseen 
—and wholly unmolested. This puts 
me on my mettle, and I avoid watching 
the other pits, and give exclusive atten- 
tion to the flight in my direction, for a 
speed of fifty, sixty or seventy miles an 
hour soon takes a bird out of range. 

Five minutes, ten, fifteen minutes, and 
not a bird comes over my decoys. From 
the other pits come occasional doubles, 
and it is well I have given up watching 
results, for that flock of honkers coming 
across the wind, well up, would have 
been out of range in another second, but 
my gun speaks twice, and—they all fly 
on; but add an extra ten miles an hour 
to their speed. 
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Surely I could not have missed a large 
bird, flapping its wings so slowly as these 
were. There flashes through my mind 
a story of an out and out tenderfoot who 
was having “a little sport, you know,” 
with the prairie chickens. He and his 
friend were in the fields, and chancing to 
cross a trail, a chicken was seen running 
along it. Up went the visitor’s gun to 
his shoulder, and when his friend said to 
him: “Surely you would not shoot the 
bird;” he coolly remarked: ‘‘Oh no, de- 
cidedly not; I will wait till it stops.” 

I eased my feelings by a little language, 
mentally, and concluded I was waiting 
for the geese to stop. After chicken 
shooting I had been deceived in the size 
and flight of the geese, and had shot far 
behind them. Leffingwell says rightly 
that “There is an electrical effect given 
the hunter when he is concealed and 
watching the approach of a large flock 
of Canada geese.” 

Here comes another flock, for there 
seems to be no end of birds. They swing 
off to one side, warned by some little 
movement in the pit, but I manage to 
drop the end one of the line with a well- 
directed left. And now the line of flight 
seems to be slightly changed. All the 
birds come directly over my blind, and 
in almost as many minutes, I have eight 
fine honkers dropped in the surrounding 
grass. One seems to be only wounded, 
and about to make off, so I rush out to 
retrieve them all and my shooting is 
spoiled for the rest of the evening. My 
appearance on the scene has again 
changed the line of flight and made the 
birds wary. 

The fields beyond are now almost 
grey, but the first comers are getting 
restless and calling more loudly than 
ever, only awaiting an excuse to take 
themselves off to the lake. And there 
it comes. Some man on horseback is 
trying to ride up to the flock in the hopes 
of getting a shot at them as they rise. 
His attempt is in vain, but with a flapping 
of wings and “ Ah—unks!” so numerous 
that the call is barely recognizable, the 
whole field of geese rises and makes off 
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down the wind towards the lake at a 
speed of ninety miles or more per hour. 
We gather up the bag, and the geese 
aggregate a goodly number for one after- 
noon. Pat wears the medal for the 
largest kill, and is absolved from any 
camp duties for the remainder of the day. 

During the next few days the snow 
geese seem to take the place of the honk- 
ers. This is disappointing, but when 
counting them over preparatory to shoot- 
ing them all once more, this time with a 
Kodak, we find that nearly fifty brace— 
not counting “Pat’s” favorite decoy, 
which one of the boys has slyly put into 
view —have fallen to our guns in this 
short outing. 


“Let book-worms ponder o’er their shelves, 
And misers crouch within their den. 
Give me the goose grounds and some friends, 
My freedom, and my Number Ten.” 


R. S. Masson. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


FARMERS AND SPORTSMEN, 


Aprominentsportsman of Waco, Texas, 
referring to the great slaughter of ducks 
annually along the gulf coast, and the 
necessity of stringent game protective 
measures, take occasion to say: 


“There is a difficulty in the way, and if that is removed 
we will win the fight, afterwards. The difficulty is the 
granger element. The average farmer of Texas is self- 
assertive. When he once takes a notion, be it ever so 
erroneous, it is hard to get him away from his fallacy. 
The farmers have taken up the notion that the funda- 
mental idea of our State protective association is to mon- 
opolize the game for the use of gun clubs. These local 
clubs are numerous in Texas, and some of them are very 
strong. At San Antonio, for example, they own a large 
lake and hunting-grounds, and their membership is com- 
posed of rich men to a great extent. At Galveston there 
is an individual who has fenced in an estuary of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and permits no one to shoot ducks on his salt 
water preserve except the bon-ton class. This man poses 
as a game protector, but as a matter of fact he is a pot- 
hunter, or market-hunter, for he sells and ships from $10,- 
000 to $20,000 worth of water-fowly every year from the 
bayou, which he has appropriated and confiscated for his 
own use and benefit. The farmers believe a protective 
association is a fusion of all the clubs against the poor 
man. One of them, in conversation with me, denounced 
the association as ‘‘The Texas Duck Trust,” and said it 
would get to be worse than the Standard Oil Company. 

“I think there is a real grievance against the Galveston 
gunner and hissalt water grab, but the farmers are greatly 
in error about the gun clubs, and now what we will have 
to do is to teach them that each farmer will be the abso- 
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lute autocrat of his own farm, and that his right to shoot 
game birds and animals, in proper season, for his own 
use and table, cannot be infringed. He must also be 
taught that the proposed law does not contemplate pre- 
venting his taking game on his own premises, by lawful 
means, in season, and, if he has a surplus, hauling it to 
his local market in his wagon.” 

**A German colonist said to me: ‘ Things have come to 
a pretty pass when the laws of Texas will undertake to 
prevent my son selling his string of squirrel, fish and 
doves to the keeper of the grocery store, or swapping it 
for ammunition.’ This certainly is not meant. We must 
set forth the real truth that our association and kindred 
organizations will make it possible for the boy with his 
shot gun to continue finding birds, game and fish, and 
not allow it to come to pass that he will wander through 
silent fields and linger beside streams of water, and never 
see hide, hoof, peltry, feather or fin.”’ 

The foregoing comments have the true 
ring of sportsmanship, and, if the senti- 
ments so well expressed find proper sup- 
port at the hands of Texas sportsmen 
and legislators, the Lone Star State will 
long remain, as now, a land of magnificent 
game resorts. 

ee See 
Dress of English Dianas. 


A popular writer on field sports in Great Britain 
says of the prevailing styles for the English ladies 
in theshooting field: If youare an Englishwoman of 
sporting proclivitiesand are privileged to bang away 
at grouse and partridge during this exhilarating 
autumn season, then you must dress to suit the 
sport ; and as you are not wont to hunt ducks with 
a brass band so you do not chase the game of 
the heather in gay clothes that advertise your 
business. Therefore you would make a suit, for 
instance, in cinnamon-brown covert coating, with 
a band of leather a shade lighter than the cloth 
protecting the skirt’s bottom. So, too, you may 
decorate the collar. If you prefer another style 
then you wouldn’t make it up amiss in a tweed of 
hunter’s green, flecked with bronze, with tan cloth 
or leather finishings. <A felt hat in bronze tint with 
green ribbon would complete this costume. The 
third toilet may be made of Scotch homespun in 
leather tints. Dark red leather will be pretty for 
straps, hem, etc. You may wear a skirt or a white 
corduroy velvet waistcoat. 


Lion Skirmish. 


A Little 


We had a good fight with a mountain 
lion here one day last week. We struck 
the track of one and the hounds, after a 
very hilly three-mile run, treed a large 
female lion. As we neared the tree one of 
the boys took a shot at her head, but 


missed. The instant the gun spoke she 
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jumped some fifty feet. She was in a tall 
spruce. . The dogs piled on her the 
minute she struck the ground, and finally 
killed her after a hard fight. She only 
got on her feet once, and then only took 
two or three quick jumps before they 
pulled her down again. Three of the 
dogs were terribly mauled, but this time 
none of them was permanently disabled. 
We had nine dogs in this fight, and you 
bet they can make it interesting for any- 
thing. W. F. Hill. 
Meeker, Colorado. 
Wise Partridges. 
The author of 
one of the topi- 
cal songs of the 
day describes 
the dilemmas of 
an individual 
who “went 
back to the 
town of Hack- 
ensack,’ but 
the ruffed 
grouse in that 
benighted por- 
tion of Jersey 
are apparently 
able to see the 
unfortunate 
Reuben, and go 
him one better 
—according to 
the following 
o’er true tale from an Eastern journal. 
Up toa week or so before the partridge 
season opened in New Jersey the birds 
were very plentiful about Hackensack. 
They were seen dusting in the roads, and 
some actually came and alighted in Main 
street. In the fruit trees they were also 
seen, and it was not uncommon for them 
to be perched on a fence before a honse 
when an early riser opened the door. 
Now the birds are not to be seen about 
the clearings. They must be hunted for 
in the densest parts of the woods, and 
even there they are as shy as wild turkeys. 
What the Hackensack sportsmen would 


Indian Camp Scene Near Hot Springs. 
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like very much to know is, did those 
birds know that the hunting season was 
soon to open? 


Sportsmen Hit by Game Birds. 


Instances are on record where sports- 
men have, temporarily, lost all interest 
in the game, upon being hit severely by 
the falling birds shot by themselves or 
other gunners. The velocity of certain 
game-birds in full flight is great, and the 
effect of collision is thus described by an 
observing writer: In one case George 
Monners was 
shooting in the 
woods of Long 
Island when a 
grouse driven 
by beaters came 
flying along 
fast and high 
up. He shot at 
it,and then with 
the other barrel 
fired at another 
bird. Just as he 
was about low- 
ering his gun 
after the second 
shot he received 
a blow on the 
head that 
knocked him 
senseless. The 

’ grouse first hit 
had tumbled against his head. That 
same afternoon a wheelman, riding along 
near the line of hunters, admiring the 
scenery, did not observe a big black cock 
till its feathers brushed his head. The 
black cock had been killed, and had 
nearly hit him in falling. The Badminton 
volume on shooting tells how the late 
Charles Leslie was knocked out of the 
battery by a grouse he had shot. A 
strong hat probably saved him from 
serious injury. 


The prospect is favorable for deer- 
hunting in Wisconsin, along the Wis- 
consin Central Railroad. 





THE WING. 


Our editor-in-chief, Claude King, is 
travelling through the Northwest in the 
interest of Sports AFIELD. He is now in 
Wisconsin, and while on the wing will 
visit a few points in Northern Michigan 
—thence turning westward through 
Minnesota out into Montana, and beyond; 
possibly to the Pacific coast. He is 
meeting with the greatest success every- 
where, and receiving an almost continuous 
ovation from the enthusiastic patrons of 
Sports AFIELD. No magazine devoted 
to American field sports and sportsman- 
ship ever secured greater circulation or 
a more secure place in the minds and 
hearts of its readers. The editor’s tour 
of observation brings him into pleasant 
personal contact with many loyal friends 
of his popular periodical, and attracts a 
large number of new patrons. Mr. King’s 
editorial note book will contain a record 
of some of the interesting incidents, scenes 
and personal recollections of the trip, 
for publication—in his own graphic style 
—through future issues of the magazine. 
He writes us that in every locality visited 
he finds Sports AFIELD is generally 
known, and better still, very favorably 
known for its integrity and virile origin- 
ality, which exemplifies the fact that a 
good name is better than riches. 


i 


GAME PROTECTION IN TEXAS. 


A good number of the best represen- 
tative sportsmen in the Lone Star State 
assembled at Waco on Saturday, Sep- 


tember 5, and the meeting resulted in 
organizing the Texas Game Protective 
Association. The officers elected were 
R. R. Lockett, of Austin, president; Tur- 
ner Hubby, of Waco,secretary,and Walter 
V. Fort, of Waco, treasurer. Stirring 
addresses were made by Messrs. A. B. 
Critzer, of San Antonio; S. R. Howe, of 
Fort Worth, Hon. J. E. Kaufman, of Aus- 
tin,and others. An interesting feature of 
the meeting was the reading of a practical 
communication from President Bortree of 
of the National Game, Bird and Fish 
Protective Association. Want of space 
prevents publication of this valuable paper 
by Mr. Bortree, which was widely quoted 
by the prominent daily papers of Texas. 
The new association adopted the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the National Asso- 
ciation, Genuine and general game pro- 
tection in Texas will be of incalculable 
benefit to sportsmen everywhere, as myri- 
ads of water-fowl and other migratory 
game birds winter in the Lone Star State. 


_ ——>-— 


DEVELOPING NEW LEAVES. 


The readers and staunch friends of 
Sports AFIELD, numbering many thou- 
sands, and residing in all portions of the 
civilized world where manly recreations 
are pursued, form an army of patrons of 
which any high-class periodical might 
well be proud. We acknowledge a proper 
degree of pride in the quantity and quality 
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of patronage obtained during a decade of 
earnest editorial work for the advance- 
ment of American sportsmanship and for 
the maintenance of a magazine which is 
not simply a “ sporting publication ””—but 
a welcome literary guest for the family 
fireside. 

We receive frequent evidences, too, 
that Sports AFIELD is most highly appre- 
ciated by its numerous readers. The 
letters of approval and keen appreciation 
which pour in upon us, would, if pub- 
lished, fill many pages each month. 
More substantial proof of good-will comes 
often in the form of clubs—new sub- 
scribers sent in by warm friends of Sports 
AFIELD. Now, we are not warlike— 
except when fighting for a principle— 
but the rallying of our retainers and the 
raising of clubs in our behalf bring the 
support which will enable us to make 
the magazine brighter and better. Here 
is an inquiry addressed to each individual 
reader! Have you raised aclub? Let 
it be large or small, compact or complete, 
it will be welcome. It is our desire to 
make a handsome collection of clubs be- 
fore the holiday season, and every reader 
can assist, with the gratifying reflection 
that the good work will result in Sports 
AFIELD’s putting forth new leaves and 
brighter tints. 


THE WOODS AND WATERS. 


The so-called march of civilization is 
often, in reality, a scramble for personal 
wealth at the sacrifice of public health. 
Witness, for example, the general des- 
truction of forests, the pollution of public 
waters, and the “reclaiming” of swamp 
lands by a drainage system which trans- 
forms streams into big ditches. The mad 
chase after the “Almighty Dollar” does 
not contemplate future results, but is 
content with present gain. As a natural 
result the lumberrnan levels a vast forest 
of fragrant pine and leaves a tract of 
unsightly stumps; the mill-owner pours 
the poisonous refuse of his factory into 
a crystal stream and it becomes a pesti- 
lence-breeding channel; the wealthy 
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syndicate drains a clear lake, to utilize 
the land beneath, and miasmatic vapors 
rise from the muddy flats to destroy the 
health of the community. These are not 
isolated instances, of rare occurrence, 
but form a part of the every-day war to 
demolish the work of Nature and sub- 
stitute the works of man. To a certain 
extent the destruction of woods and 
drainage of waters must be recognized 
as necessary—yet this does not justify a 
wholesale obliteration in any section of 
country. In the prairie states a general 
effort is being made to develop forests, 
and to bring from subterranean depths a 
water supply for the parched earth. The 
folly of reversing this effort in a wooded 
country, is self-evident. 

In making a plea for the preservation 
of liberal areas of woodland and pure 
waters, throughout the United States, the 
desire of Sports AFIELD is to check the 
destructive tendency of individuals and 
corporations. No truer words were ever 
written than those given in the trite say- 
ing that 

“Wanton waste makes woful want.” 

Various forestry associations, state and 
national, are performing an excellent 
work—both in precept and practice. It 
is not merely the anglers and field sports- 
men of America who are—or should be 
—deeply interested in this subject. True, 
the angler looks to pure waters for fish- 
ing and the sportsman to primeval forests 
for big game, but of greater importance 
to the general public is the maintenance 
of health for present and future genera- 
tions. A system of public parks, for the 
recreation of the people, is becoming a 
recognized necessity, and these reserves 
must be forever free from the greedy 
clutch of men who would wantonly des- 
troy Dame Nature’s groves, and glens, 
and crystal fountains. 

BLE HE STH 

October, with its days of Indian Sum- 
mer, is the sportsman’s favorite month— 
yielding a variety and zest to out-door 
life with gun and rod. We advise the 
readers of Sports AFIELD to “take to 
the woods,” take along the cameras, and 
finally—send us their impressions ! 





The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 
i him as his friend ; 


C the human being as his 





and foll 


- 


{ ural desire to be useful to him. 


DOGGY ITEMS. 





Reports from the chicken trials con- 
firm my prediction that the field trials this 
year would not be a success. Neither 
club received the support necessary to 
success, and birds at the Continental 
Trials were very scarce, so in the latter 
case there were two adverse causes at 
work to the detriment of the club. It 
will be necessary for the managers of 
the two clubs to get together and devise 
ways and means to get the two trials 
closer together. There is no reason why 
successful chicken trials should not be 
held in Manitoba, but there must be a 
greater inducement than is offered by 
one trial where the purses offered are 
small. Two trials, held in the same 
locality, will solve the problem. 


- 
* 


It is a well established fact that dogs 
reared in northern latitudes are of better 
physique and are more hardy than dogs 
raised in the South. Recognising this 
fact the Eldred Kennels’ breeding plant 
was located in the mountains of Sullivan 
County, New York, in the midst of 
mountain brooks, springs and lakes. 
The noted English setter, Champion 
Antonio, is at the head of the kennel. 


* 


He is the only one that regards 
the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





He is no doubt the most successful 
English setter sire in America, and the 
Eldred kennel should turn out as good 
setters as can be found anywhere. The 
owners were unfortunate in losing, last 
year, nearly every young dog in the 
kennel by distemper. Most of tnem were 
South in the hands of the trainer for the 
kennel, Mr. W. H. Hammond, so that 
the loss to the proprietors was very 
heavy and one calculated to discourage 
any one of ordinary nerve. The pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Phelps and Sturges 
will, however, go on breeding and hope 
to yet bring out some good dogs. It 
will be a year or two before the kennel 
recovers from the shock caused by the 
loss of so many dogs, some of which 
were intended for breeding purposes. 


* * 

Mr. Sturges is also engaged in the by 
no means easy task of breeding a first- 
class pack of beagles. He has some 
young mothers of proved excellence in 
the field, and the puppies will be sired 
by the most noted field trial winners in 
this country. Mr. Sturges expects to 
take the pack south on his annual out- 
ings, both for his own amusement and 
to entertain the visitors at the pointer 
and setter trials. 





OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


During my recent visit to New York 
I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. E. E. 
Pray, who formerly lived in Denver, 
Colorado, and wko is well known as an 
English setter fancier. Mr. Pray has 
owned a number of dogs that achieved a 
more than local reputation. He now 
lives at Plainfield, N. J., and is engaged 
in business in New York City. 


TALE OF A POINTER. 


A merchant in West Point, Mississippi, 
just after the War, owned a pair of fine 
pointer dogs which he named General 
Grant and Ben. Butler, 1espectively. A 
drummer from the North, hearing the 
dogs’ names, enquired of the merchant 
if he were a Union man. 

“No!” was the reply. “I was the 
worst ‘Johnny Reb.’ of the lot. Itisa 
great source of satisfaction to me, when 
it becomes necessary to correct the dogs, 
to hit General Grant a swat, or Ben. But- 
ler, as the case may be. My ory show 
is to get even by proxy.” 

This, however, was only talk on the 
part of the merchant, designed to impress 
the Yankee—as he, the merchant, was a 
kind-hearted man, and loved his dogs. 
They had been taught a number of tricks, 
one of which was to go to the butcher 
after meat. The dogs were given an 
order for meat, or, five or ten cents would 
be wrapped in a bit of paper, and they 
would make a cash purchase. 

One day General Grant was hungry, 
and he told his master of the fact as best 
he could, but the store was full of cus- 
tomers, and there was no time to attend 
to him. Grant stood around, expectant, 
for a time, when suddenly a thought 
seemed to strike him and he began 
searching about the floor. 

Up near the desk he espied a bit of 
paper, folded just about as those were 
which he was accustomed to take to the 
butchers. He grabbed up the paper, 
and went out, and directly the butcher 
saw Grant deposit a bit of paper on the 
counter. As the orders were almost in- 
variably for ten cents’ worth, the butcher 
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gave Grant ten cents’ worth of beef. The 
dog, the moment he got the beef, tore 
out of the shop and up the street at his 
best lick, realizing as well as a human 
being would have done under the same 
circumstances, that he had committed a 


fraud. J. B. Sropparp. 
Newton, N. C. 


_ 





A PLEA FOR THE BIG DOG. 


I wish it to be borne in mind that in 
jotting down these ideas as they occur 
to me, my remarks do not apply entirely 
to the greyhound; but, as that dog is 
the perfection of speed, we must keep 
him in mind most of the time. In pen- 
ning a few words about the conformation 
of dogs, I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood, I do not pose as an authority on 
dogs, but just as an enthusiastic lover of 
the canine race. 

Now, since I began to study the con- 
formation of dogs, I have always found 
a good outline carried in the mind’s eye 
a great help in judging a dog. I can 
look at the exquisitely rounded curves 
of the greyhound Lauderdale for hours 
at a stretch—the clean-cut, symmetrical, 
graceful, yet noble looking outline must 
surely move the basest of us to the deep- 
est admiration. Looking at him from a 
judge’s standpoint I cannot find a pal- 
pable fault about him. Now there are 
certain physiological facts that are per- 
fectly understood by anatomists, or any- 
body with ordinary intelligence and 
education. 

For instance, a muscle can be enlarged 
and toughened by exercise, and that the 
body is composed of voluntary and in- 
voluntary muscles. What I mean is, we 
can start from a common ground; there- 
fore let us begin. I think we are all 
agreed the main means of propulsion in 
a dog are his hindquarters; also, that the 
more bone and muscle he has, the faster 
he can go. (I am obliged to say bone, 
because it’s cut and dried. The bone 
must be there to carry the muscle). 
Therefore, other things being equal, the 
larger he is the speedier. 
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I am well aware here lies a bone of 
contention, so let us have it thrashed out. 
We'll take a dog twenty-seven inches 
high. For the sake of argument we'll say 
he can do a mile in two minutes; so we'll 
value his muscle, pluck, stamina, endur- 
ance, etc., at 50: and say he takes three 
strides a second, covering thirty feet. 
Now let us take a dog of thirty inches. 
If his muscular equipment is in propor- 
tion to his size—and it ought to be—we 
can value his muscle, etc. at 75; so con- 
tinuing the same line of argument, he 
must inevitably take a longer stride, and 
in just the same time (probably quicker) 
so we can safely put it at thirty-five feet 
a second, which is an immense increase 
of speed in a mile over the dogs valued 
at 50. 

Ah! but you say, “you have omitted 
one great factor and that is weight, con- 
sequently your big dog is at a disadvan- 
tage.” Yes, I have omitted it, but not 
forgotten it. Granted it cuts down some 
of the extra percentage of speed, but not 
so muchas is generally supposed, because 


people forget that these things increase 
in compound ratio: so it is easily seen 
if you increase size and muscle, etc., in 
proportion, you have a better dog all 
around including activity and every 


essential. In plain English, a big purse 
full of dollars is worth more than a little 
purse full. 

I have always believed in a big grey- 
hound, and always shall. The reason 
they get beaten sometimes is that some 
dogs don’t possess the qualities of the 
smaller dog in an increased ratio. Per- 
haps not satisfied with this, you consider 
it’s the old story of the conflict of prac- 
tice and theory. All right—let us look 
at the practice part of it. Suppose we 
race a twenty pound against a twenty- 
five pound whippet, giving them an equal 
start. Any whippet racer knows the 
bigger dog would win easily. For the 
benefit of those that don’t know anything 
about whippet racing, I may say each 
dog is handicapped according to his 
weight (or in other words, size) and more 
scientific handicapping does not exist. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


Therefore, on this ground alone, the 
merit of the big dog is conceded. 

Now the clever old courser comes 
along and he says: “ Your remarks may 
be logical deductions, but your- big dog 
gets left on the turn every time.” Even 
suppose he does, his extra speed makes 
up for it; but I don’t agree with the 
statement, because extra size and weight 
ought to have extra strength to overcome 
the impetus, so the fault lies in the train- 
ing or breeding and not in the size. 

Montclair, Colo. Crcit Cox. 


THE ALL-AROUND DOG. 


Sportsmen who are in the habit of 
spending their annual vacation in the 
woods, and more particularly those who 
hunt big game exclusively, would find 
it very much to their interests to provide 
themselves with, and carefully train, a 
muscular, keen-nosed hound, capable of 
giving efficient aid in the thousand and 
one exigencies which so frequently con- 
front the sojourner in forest wastes. The 
value of such a canine companion and 
assistant can hardly be told and certainly 
cannot be over estimated. 

Leatherstocking’s Hector, and Dunk 
Cavens’ Bulger, are but types of a class 
that we are all prone to admire, and it is 
difficult to understand why their proto- 
types are not more frequently encountered 
in the camps of city sportsmen. The 
black-and-tan “Virginia” fox-hound 
stands preéminent for beauty, courage and 
intelligence. Deep-chested, strong of 
limb and jaw, with the tireless energy of 
a panther and the prompt obedience of a 
well-trained spaniel, he readily adopts 
himself to circumstances, and will fight 
to the last gasp in his master’s defence. 
The amount of labor expended in. the 
training of other breeds would make of 
any fox hound a thorough-going retriever 
from land and water. Teach him to stand 
to shot and to overlook forbidden game, 
and, in a word, render him worth his 
weight in gold to any sportsman who 
pursues large and dangerous game. 

Sedalia, Mo. U. Ketcuum. 





RIFLE TALK. 


When I moved from the city unto my farm, 

A 22-3 was my cnly arm; 

And I used it for shooting the rats and the mice 
And for general purposes found it quite nice. 
But with rabbits the country was swarming alive 
And I ordered a 22-7-45, 


And was glad a whole week. Then my thoughts took 
a change 


For a swallow-tailed hawk chanced to light out of range: 

And I ordered a 25-20 with speed, 

But before it arrived I was feeling the need 

Of an arm still more potent, and fixed myself right 

With a 32-40 with telescope sight. 

Next day ’twas a 38 Ballard, for deer, 

With an iv’ry head front sight and Lyman peep rear. 

Next a 45-70-405, 

And, for fear this might leave some tough varmint alive, 

I got (that I might be forehanded and shifty) 

A 50-100-450. 

Aud (advised by my ancient friend, Hoss Marine Davy) 

A 236-33 Navy. 

And a new 30-40-220, 

And at last felt assured I had rifles a-plenty. 

Chicago, Ils. A, CRANK. 
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THE SMALL CALIBRE RIFLE. 


Having noticed in the July and Aug- 
ust (1896) numbers of Sports AFIELD 
the tnteresting communications of S. D. 
Barnes and Dr. Samuel J. Fort, on the 
above named subject, I wish to express 
my opinion on the same. I am but a 
recent subscriber, yet I cannot maintain 
silence when an interesting topic—one of 
my favorite themes—is under discussion. 
As my views are almost identical with 
those of a noted gun-maker in continental 
Europe, I propose to give you a transla- 
tion of his article on small bore rifles. 

The gun-maker I refer to is Frederich 
Brandeis, of Prague-Bohemia, in Austria, 
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The article appears in his recent work 
(1896), entitled “ Der Schusz,” pages 59 
and 60. The author occupies the same 
position, and is held in the same esteem 
in continental Europe, as Mr. Greener is 
in England and others English speaking 
countries. Therefore his opinions are 
deserving of attention, and should be 
given some consideration. He says: 

“The small calibred rifle has come 
rapidly into use for large game shooting, 
both in the mountains and forests, par- 
ticularly so on account of its metallic 
cartridges, this being a decided advantage 
over the large calibred rifles with their 
bulky papes shells. In the military 
weapon the calibre is being still reduced. 
In place of the 11.2 and 10.5 mm. calibre, 
the 8 mm. and 7.5 mm. is being used, 
and these will in a short time be replaced 
by the 5 mm. calibre.” 

“ The great question with me has been, 
of late, can this latter small calibre be 
used with advantage for hunting purpo- 
ses. I think that I can safely assert, even 
at the present time, that the majority of 
practical hunters will decide that the 
most too diminutive calibre will be of no 
signal advantage for a hunting rifle. The 
diameter of the 11 mm. calibre insures a 
flat trajectory, so that the hunter can use 
it at all distances, even at long range, 
with every assurance of hitting his mark. 
Besides that, game hit with a ball of this 
calibre is generally fatally injured. In 
using the 8 mm. calibre it becomes ques- 
tionable already if the small wound thus 
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made will kill the game as well as the 
larger calibre.” 

The 5 mm. calibre is not to be con- 
sidered practical at a//, for hunting pur- 
poses, because the needle-like perforation 
made by this ball will severely wound 
the game, so that it will die in the course 
of time, and will only be in rare instances 
instantly. and absolutely fatal. No hu- 
mane hunter advocates anything like 
this, but will condemn it at all times. 
The worst feature of the small calibre is 
that it induces, on account of its tremen- 
dous range, the hunter to fire at his game 
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small calibre are also more likely to 
richochet and range farther than the 
large calibre balls of softer lead, when 
they meet with an obstacle in their flight, 
this being a matter of considerable impor- 
tance in inhabited hunting districts where 
accidents are likely to occur.” 

So much for our author on this subject 
—but he does not seem to be aware of 
the terrific explosive-like effect of the 
small calibre bullet on animal tissues, as 
depicted by Dr. Fort, in his article in the 
August number of Sports AFIELD. This 
is rather strange for a man of such keen 
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AN OLD COMBINATION GUN. 


at long range, thus sorely wounding but 
not killing it.” 

“The small calibred military weapons 
have almost ten times the range at which 
game is killed by the hunter, and as the 
penetration of these weapons is so great 
that they literally perforate the game at 
ordinary distances and continue their 
flight, other accidents are not barred, 
considering their great range. The larger 
calibred weapon, with its usual ball, how- 
ever, is in effect the opposite of the small 
calibre. The penetration is less, but the 
shock more severe, resulting thus more 
fatally to game hit thereby. The hard- 
ened and metallic jacketted balls of the 


observation and great information on a 
subject of this kind, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, for I have made personal observa- 
tions and can vouch for the truth of Dr. 
Fort’s statements as regards this matter. 
Ernst TIMMERMANN, M. D. 
Batesville, Indiana. 


AN OLD-TIME GUN. 


In response to your call for pictures 
of old muzzle! loading*guns I send you 
a photograph of an old family relic. I 
don’t think there is one like it in the land, 
if so I would like to hear of it. It was 
made somewhere in New York, and was 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


manufactured in the year of 1840. The 
lock plates are stamped “ Warren Athney, 
N. Y.,” and the rib is stamped H. Bishop. 

It is a three-barreled gun—two rifle 
barrels and one shot barrel. The rifle 
barrels are side by side, and the shot 
barrel is under. The rifles are about 40 
calibre, and the shot barrel is 55 calibre. 
It has thirty-two inch barrels, weighs nine 
and one half pounds, has double set trig- 
ger for the rifle barrels, and a single 
trigger for the shot barrel, and the stock 
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“Happening to visit Hacketon lake 
on the first sunny day after the recent 
rains”—writes Mr. Barnes of Arkansaw 
—*I found the bass jumping merrily, and 
the buffalo and grindle wallowing in the 
mud in the water’s edge. Naturally the 
sight made me fish hungry, and, as I was 
not provided with suitable tackle, I was 
compelled to fall back upon the wood- 
man’s never-failing friend—the rifle. A 
few well-directed shots sufficed to supply 
our needs, and, while we were on the 


SNAP SHOTS AT BASS AND BUFFALO. 


is curly maple. It was a fine shooter in 
its day, and has a record of nearly 500 
deer, and thousands of small game; and 
has won hundreds of turkeys at-the old- 
fashioned shooting matches. 

The gun once won a fine rifle as a first 
prize, the conditions being three shots, 
forty yards off-hand, string measure; and 
my old uncle won with a string three- 
fourths of an inch for three shots. I think 
that would win quite often nowadays. It 
is all sound yet, and has not been shot 
for three years. 

Lost Nation, Towa. 


J. M. Frazier. 


water, a photographic friend took a snap 
shot of our craft and crew, which, with 
its forest surroundings, may be of interest 
to your readers. 
P a 

In many localities where game birds 
are scarce, and squirrels are abundant, 
the local sportsmen can enjoy genuine 
sport by using the small calibre rifle in- 
stead of the shot gun; the latter being 
most frequently but not appropriately 
used in this branch of shooting. A fair 
degree of skill is required in squirrel- 
shooting with a rifle, but any one can 
knock them down with a “scatter gun,” 
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Rifle Shots at Birds. 


Along the lakes and large streams 
where waterfowl congregate, it is some- 
times possible to obtain fine rifle practice 
when the birds are so wild or wary that 
wing-shooting is almost out of the ques- 
tion. By selecting single birds, if within 
300 to 500 yards, then using the same 
care as in target shooting, the sportsman 
will gradually acquire good, critical judg- 
ment as to distance, wind, necessary 
elevation, and other qualities which com- 
bine to make a practical rifleman. Good 
judges of distance on the water are com- 
paratively rare. 
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KANSAS AND NEBRASKA SHOTS. 





The Topeka Gun Club, of Kansas—an organi- 
zation of about twenty-five members—finds little 
sport in the immediate vicinity except trap shoot- 
ing. At blue-rock and live bird shooting they are 
experts. They shoot weekly for a fine silver medal, 
which goes each week to the member making the 
best average. At the end of the season the medal 
becomes the property of the man who has won it 
the greatest number of times. Visiting sportsmen 
will find in our friends J. C. Elliot, president ; J. 
C. Clark, vice-president ; P. J. Hindmarsh, secre- 
tary; L. Biscoe, treasurer;and Messrs. Montgomery, 
Hall and Bean, a galaxy of fine shots and all-round 
good fellows hard to beat. They have our best 
wishes. 

* = * 

The Manhattan (Kans.) Gun Club, will have the 
State tournament 1897. This enterprising club can 
offer fine railroad, hotel, and shooting park accomo- 
dations to her visiting sportsmen friends. In our 
acquaintances, Messrs. Green (crack shot of the 
State), Engles, Rhefeld, Harrop, Glagg, Fielding, 
and Hallbert, wandering knights of rod and gun 
will find congenial, warm-hearted friends, and 
experts at trap and field shooting. 


* 
* * 


The Lincoln (Neb.) boys are more interested 
in politics just now, than any thing else. It is 
stated, on good authority, that not long since a 
member of this organization, on a visit among the 
Rockies, was attacked by a ‘‘silver tip.”’ 


* 
* * 


Our numerous friends among the gun club mem- 
bers of Seward, Nebraska will be glad to receive 
calls from visiting sportsmen and readers of Sports 
AFIELD. 


A few of the leading shots are Messrs. 
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Langworthy, Polley, Harrison, Skeede, Fishue and 
Scott. They handle their guns in a way that 
makes it dangerous for game-bird or beast to reside 
in the same township with them during the open 
season. Good luck be with you, boys. 


* 
* * 


Hastings, Nebraska, is a sportive town, and can 
boast as lively a gun club as any town between 
Chicago and Denver. It is currently reported that 
Messrs. McKinney, Walradt, McKnight, Kinney 
Lawson and Duer can break clay pigeons as fast 
as they can be thrown up. If we mistake not the 
latter, Mr. Duer, holds the state championship at 
live bird shooting. The gentlemen read Sports 
AFIELD, and the hosts of Western sportsmen who 
do likewise are rapidly increasing. 


* 
* * 


About a year ago last July, asportsman’s organi- 
zation was formed at North Platte, Nebraska, and 
adopted as the name the North Platte Gun Club. 
Its object was to gather, into a united whole, the 
lovers of field sports ; that they might, by example 
and force of numbers, induce some respect for the 
game laws of Nebraska. The city ‘‘ where the 
Platte forks’’ is full of enthusiastic sportsmen, 
almost every one of whom are members of the club. 
No organization in Nebraska has a broader, strong- 
er or juster constitution. So reasonable have they 
made expenses that it is easy for one of limited 
means to enjoy its benefits. So enthusiastic is it, 
that it taken precedence of all clubs in the State in 
its endeavor to check the indiscriminate slaughter 
of our game birds. At the Irrigation Fair to be 
held there in October, the club will give a fine 
program, and all visiting sportsmen are assured of 
a welcome. It gives us great pleasure to say that 
our magazine has a larger circulation among these 
broad-minded Nimrods than any other sporting 
journal. To Mr. Barnum, President of the club, 
the representative of SPorTs AFIELD owes many 
thanks, for the pleasure afforded him in the field. 
To Mrs. Barnum, his cultured ‘wife, many thanks 
are due for the numberless kind attentions given 
him duriug the visit there. Such names as those 
of Messrs. Barnum, Park, Graves, Davis, Herrod, 
Wright, Dillon, Rev. Dr. Beecher, Ne Ville, Lee- 
berger, Stewart, O’Neal, Dolson and many others, 
are as good as a bond that what this club under- 
takes will go. They have the right idea; good 
luck attend them. 

Hastings, Nebraska. NorMAN N. SPEAR. 
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ONE of the important events in trap shooting 
circles, during the present month, will be the 
Kentucky Gun Club tournament, at Louisville, 
October 22, 23 and 24. 


PERSONAL 
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Henry Gibson (‘‘ Harry. Hunter”), of Westfield, 
Wisconsin, is one of the keenest woodsmen and 
deer-hunters in the Badger State, and his advent- 
urers in the wilderness would afford material for 
an entertaining book. We shall hope to gather a 
few leaves from his sketch-book of memory, for 
publication in SPoRTS AFIELD, ere long. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Waters, editor of the kennel department of 
Forest and Stream, made a pleasant call at the office 
of Sports AFIELD recently while on his way east- 
ward, returning from an animated attack on the 
paririe chickens of the west. He reports having 
enjoyed good sport, and his bronzed appearance 
indicates that the popular editor and author is in 
the best of health. 

* " ® 

General George W. Wingate, of New York, is 
best known among sportsmen as an authority on 
rifle shooting, but he is an expert angler as well— 
a member of the famous Wawayanda Fishing Club, 
and a short time ago he caught in Great South Bay 
a magnificent channel bass, weighing thirty-one 
and one-half pounds, thereby breaking the club 
record for fish of this species. The Brooklyn Club 
feasted on the fish, after the General had heen 
photographed with his finny prize. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Stephen Congar, a venerable sportsman and 
scholar, an old-time friend of Henry Wm. Herbert 
(‘‘Frank Forester’’), died in Pontiac, Michigan, 
on Friday, September 18, at the age of eighty-six 
years. He was a former resident of New Jersey, 
and was known as the father of the common school 
system in Newark. Very few of his early confrerés 
are now living—though Maj. Geo. B. Halstead, 
whose ‘‘Forester Memorial” volume appeared in 
1876, is now a resident of Excelsior, Minnesota- 

* . * . 

Many readers of sportsmen’s literature are in 
some degree familiar with the genial characteristics 
of the Commodore, who figured in ‘‘Sylvan 
Scribe’s’’ bright serial descriptive of a shooting 
and fishing cruise down the Chippewa River. A 
few weeks ago Myron Pond (‘‘The Commodore’’), 
died at his home near Powell, South Dakota, and 
scores of friends will miss the companion whose 
wit and humor, in years gone by, gave good spirits 
and promoted good ‘fellowship in his circle of 
acquaintances. 

; a *% 

S. D. Barnes might be aptly termed ‘‘The 
Arkansaw Traveller’’ for no living writer has 
delved deeper into the wild sports, quaint scenes, 
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and general characteristics of that region than the 
versatile author of ‘‘ Dunk Cavens’ Luck.” Our 
readers will observe the announcement, in the 
advertising pages of SporTs AFIELD, that Mr. 
Barnes is now located on the fine hunting grounds 
referred to in his admirable story of lifein Arkan- 
saw. He will guide one or two parties, if desired, 
to the haunts of deer, bear and other game in 
that favored land for sportsmen. 
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* 
* * 


W. B. Leffingwell—whose books on wildfowl 
shooting and upland shooting have attained such 
well-deserved popularity—has recently accepted 
the position of Advertising Manager with Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago. Mr. Leffingwell’s 
literary ability and business tact, combined with 
his knowledge of field sports and his extensive 
acquaintance among anglers and sportsmen, give 
him peculiar fitness for the new position. The 
vast advertising field covered by Montgomery 
Ward & Co. in pushing the sale of their goods to all 
sections of the country, requires the services of an 
expert in this line, and Mr. Leffingwell is doubtless 
the man for the place. 

* > * 

Attorney F. S. Baird, of the National Game, 
Bird and Fish Protective Association, has lately 
returned—in company with President Bortree— 
from a shooting trip in South Dakota. The prairie 
chicken shooting near Huron was not so good as 
anticipated ; partly on account of the drowning 
of young broods by heavy rains, and partially 
because of illegal shooting, as the fusillade of 
resident gunners began several weeks before the 
lawful opening of the season. He feels confident 
that the game fields of North and South Dakota 
will be rapidly reduced to barrenness—so far as 
game birds are concerned—if these States do not 
soon adopt an effective game warden system. 


* 
* * 


Theodore Roosevelt, whose return from his West- 
ern ranche to his home in New York has lately 
been chronicled in the daily press, is a good repre- 
sentative of a celebrated family of sportmen; his 
uncle, Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt, having attained 
national distinction as an author on fishing and 
field sports thirty years ago. The works on big 
game hunting in the West, by Theodore Roosevelt, 
now attract a degree of attention similar to the 
old-time popularity of Robert B. Roosevelt’s ‘‘Su- 
perior Fishing,’’ ‘‘Game Birds of the North,’ and 
‘*Game Fish of the North.’”? The island of Man- 
hattan contains a host of genuine sportsmen and 
anglers—and in this galaxy the old Knickerbocker 
family of Roosevelts holds a pre-eminent position. 
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Fred Mather of fish-cultural, fish catching and 
fish literature fame, is one of the elect in the 
angling guild—a gentleman who has the happy 
faculty of putting his lines in the most effective 
places. His latest and best long-distance casts 
combine force and delicacy, as given under the 
head of ‘‘Men I Have Fished With,” in the col- 
umns of Forest and Stream. The series will doubt- 
less include his recollections of good, old Thad. 
Norris, genial Frank Endicott, and other worthy 
anglers now dead but by no means forgotten by 
the fraternity. Fred Mather’s contributions to 
Sports AFIELD have always been of the season- 
able and highly entertaining kind, and we believe 
‘*there’s more to follow.” 


* 
* * 


Theodore S. Van Dyke, author of ‘‘Game Birds 
at Home,” ‘Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,’’ 
‘“«The Still Hunter,’’ and other standard works for 
sportsmen and tourists, has returned to his home 
in Los Angeles, after a three months trip in the 
game regions of Washington and Oregon. Asa 
descriptive writer in his special field Mr. Van Dyke 
is unexcelled, and all devotees of out-door recrea- 
tion, will be pleased to learn that the interesting 
information gleaned during his rambles in the 
Coos country, the Clamath Lake district, the Mc.- 
Cloud River region, etc. will form material for a 
new volume from his pen. His graphic and schol- 
arly style give to Mr. Van Dyke’s books a degree 
of interest equalled by few writers on American 
field sports. 
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* 
* * 


Isaac McLellan, the poet-sportsman, whose 
ninetieth birthday anniversary was celebrated in 
a quiet way a few months ago, is a notable ex- 
ample of the longevity obtainable by life-long in- 
dulgence in fishing and field sports. He is still 
vigorous, mentally and physically, and able to 
enjoy an angling jaunt as well as ever. As a 
somewhat remarkable coincidence, his venerable 
cousin Samuel C. Clarke—also well-known as an 
angler, sportsman and writer—is ninety years of 
age, and he, too, attributes his long life mainly to 
his active participation in out-door sports. Half 
a century ago Mr. Clarke contributed to the pages 
of the old Spirit under the nom de plume of 
‘* Weston Fisher,’’ and he has out-lived most of 
his early associates; while Isaac McLellan has 
survived all his college class-mates, H. W. Long- 
fellow, N. P. Willis, Nathanial Hawthorne, and 
others. 

* ” * 

Charles Hallock, the veteran sportsman-jour- 
nalist, has lost none of his vigor as an editorial 
writer on out-door recreations. His notes and 
comments in the Western Field and Stream add 
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greatly to the entertaining character of that jour- 
nal, recently established in St. Paul by one of the 
well-known sportsmen of that city—John P. Burk- 
hard. The new periodical is ably edited, neatly 
illustrated, well-filled with descriptive sketches— 
relating especially to the field sports of Minnesota 
and contiguous territory—and it deserves the 
liberal support of north-western sportsmen. Mr. 
Hallock has a host of friends, and his excellent 
work in a new field should draw to his support 
many of the well-seasoned sportsmen who rallied 
around his standard nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. There is room for every first class publica- 
tion devoted to the up-building of American sports- 
manship, and SPORTS AFIELD extends a cordial 
welcome to the latest literary messenger from ‘‘ the 
Land of the Docotahs.’’ 


* * 

Prof. G. Brown Goode’s untimely death, which 
occurred September 6, at Washington, D. C., leaves 
a void in the ranks of American ichthyologists that 
will bedifficult to fill. He was Assistant Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and author of 
nearly one hundred books and brochures on ichthy- 
ology and other scientific subjects. His best known 
works are ‘‘ American Fishes’’ and ‘‘ Ocean Ichthy- 
ology ”—the latter volume having been published 
only a short time before his death. Dr. Goode 
was chief of the division of Fisheries in the Smith- 


sonian Institution from 1874 to 1887, and assistant 
director of the National Museum from the date of 


its inception. At the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition the Natural History department of the 
U.S. Government exhibit was under his charge, 
and he was the representative of the United States 
as commissioner at the prominent International 
Fishery Exhibitions—in Berlin, 1880, and in Lon- 
don, 1883. After the death of Spencer F. Baird, 
in 1887, Mr. Goode become his successor as United 
States Fish Commissioner. As a member of promi- 
nent scientific societies he was widely known. He 
was forty-five years of age. 








An Able Writer’s Opinion. 


Referring to the editorial enquiry as to what 
departments tne readers of SPORTS AFIELD are 
interested in mostly, I think I can honestly say, 
all of them. «There is not a dull page in your 
magazine, but naurally J] am mostly interested in 
the subject of Ornithology and natural history in 
general. 

I think ‘‘ Dunk Cavens’ Luck”? is a capital story, 
and Mr. Spear’s articles are exceptionally good. 
In my opinion there are, so far as I have seen, 
only five really good Sportsmen’s periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States and Sports AFIELD is 
a prominent member of that quintuple. 

Let me add that all taxidermists as a rule are 
ardent sportsmen—and I am no exception to the 
rule, Morpzis RIckE. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The Journal-Examinere<< 
Yellow Fellow-Transcontintal Relay 


from San Francisco to New York, started August 25 and finished Sep- 
tember 7. But thirteen days were consumed by riders of the speedy 
STEARNS in bringing the war message over desert, alkali plains, hills, 
mountains and boulders, through darkness, mud and storm.. With the 
most favorable weather, the record would have been ten days. 

This latest performance of the STEARNS, which wheel was ridden 
by each of the 400 relay riders, is the crowning achievement of an event- 
ful season. The saying, that a prophet is without honor in his own 
country, is gainsaid by the popularity attained by the Yellow Fellow. 
Honor to whom honor is due. 


THERE’S NO ROAD WITHOUT ITS STEARNS. 
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The P.& A. Banner Bicycle Light. 


Sold by all grasa HAS REACHED 
Reliable - 


Dealers. = - ) < , THE AGME OF PERFECTION 


in the 


Field of Bieycle Lamps. 
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THE Prume & Atwoop Mr’a Co., 
29 Murray St, NEW YORK. 199 lbAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 





COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 


Travelling Correspondence.—Third Paper. 


There were three reasons why SPORTS AFIELD’S 
represéntative left ‘‘The Gate City”’ with great 
reluctance. First and foremost was a nice little, 
dark haired, dark eyed reason; a feminine reason, 
whose, name—well, it doesn’t matter what her 
name was. The second reason was a homogeneous 
one—a mixture of gentleman, lady and dogs. I 
hated to leave the genial Mr. Simeral, his sweet 
and talented wife, and their fine Gordon setters. 
Ah! the pleasure of my visit to their beautiful 
residence will never be forgotten. 

My third reason was the ‘“‘Sulphurous Man.” 
His name must be{forever hidden; lest in the 
coming years his fame should rise to such a height 
that it would overshadow great historic names. 
The day I ran fall tilt, wheel and baggage, into 
a brace of sturdy Irish lasses, he was by my side. 
His ehoice collection of Greek and Latin phrases ; 
isolated Chinese, Japanese, Hindoo and Italian 
expressions, were as the balm of Gilead to my 
wounded pride. Like a great gust of wind his 
volley of sulphuretted ejaculations drove the 
clouds away and left me in dumb admiration of 
his swearing abilities. His name must not be 
kuown, but he is not more than twenty rods from 
the office of that natty little paper—recently 
grown larger—called the Western Cyclist. 

At Omaha I turned the rear wheel of my Ster- 
ling around, and put the chain on the other or 
eight-tooth sprocket, thus changing from a 76 to 
a 66} gear. The heat was terrific. The night 
before I left it had tained. The roads were almost 
impassible, and the murky atmosphere was fall 
of rising vapor. The trip to Lincoln—a distance 


of something like seventy miles—occupied a full 
day and a half. I well remember one stretch of 
twelve miles that required three hours to get over. 
Sand, mud and chuck holes: made life a burden, 
Lincoln was reached at noon. A short halt for 
dinner, and thena quick start for Topeka, Kansas, 
was made. Going by the way of Beatrice, Blue 
Rapids, and Manhattan, fair roads were obtained. 

Toward the close of the second day, at the foot 
of a hill, I met a female specimen of the ‘‘road 
hog’’ that could give her brothers of that persua- 
sion a great big handicap, and then trace circles 
around them. She was driving a double-seated, 
two-horse rig, and we met on a little bridge. The 
road-bed was good and wide, on either hand, 
flanked by tall horse-weeds, and a thick growth 
of resinous sunflowers. Turning out onto a hum- 
mock of turf I tried to pass, but this female vixen 
deliberately tarned out of the road, leaving five 
feet of fine road-bed on her right; ran into me, 
threw me head first into the ditch and weeds, 
laughed and jeered at me, and drove on. What 
did I do? I picked myself up, examined my 
wheel, and, when I found it uninjured, continued 
my journey. : 

The Kansas capital was reached that evening. 
I remained there some time, entertained by the 
gun club and friends resident there. At that 
time the society of Topeka was turned topsy-turvy 
by the popularity of ‘‘Gage’s Swimmin’ Hole.” 
This was a little lake, with a mud bottom, that a 
wealthy, eccentric old gertleman named Gage had 
‘built’? on his farm, out about two miles from 
towh. To the swimmin’ hole, as it was dubbed, 
the young bélles and beaus of the capital would 
retire, during that period between sunset and 
dark, to revel in the murky waters. 





Continued on page 276. 
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Sea Doc? How's This for a Testimonial’ 


Pamphlet cqts) The Barnum and Bailey Greatest Show on Earth. 
Diseases ele. New York, February 16th, 1895. 


SPRATTS PATENT SPRATT’S PATENT (America) LIMITED—GENTLEMEN: AS you 
(AM)LTO.. ‘know, the dogs in this show are fed on Spratt’s Dog Cakes. I 
a4 E 56 &, N.Y. cannot speak too highly of this food: our dogs are always in 
tip-top condition. Lately we have been feeding our young meat-eating wild animals on your Dog Cakes with 
splendid results. When you add to this that these cakes keep extremely well and are easily carried, it is not to 
be wondered that Mr. Wellman and other explorers have chosen your cakes for the dogs of their expeditions. 
Yours truly, Professor CHas. WHITE, Animal ner. 








Next time you’re in New York City, call on us, and we'll show you a thousand testimonials from the lead- 
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Truly, ’twas a ludicrous sight to see the cos- 
tumes. The bathing craze had struck them so 
suddenly that all kinds of wearing apparel were 
employed as costumes. Some of the young ladies 
were clad in silk petticoats, and made-over bodi- 
ces; some in highly-colored home-made suits. 
Many a young man made flying leaps into the 
pool, clad in negligée shirt and bicycle trousers. 
The writer did his little turn clad in gymnasium 
tights. 

It was while returning from a trip to ‘‘Gage’s 
hole,’’ one dark evening, that I met with an acci- 
dent that might well have proved fatal. The road, 
a cinder path, led down into a hollow—tree-girt, 
and dark as Erebus—where the sound of the 
crunching hoof or rolling vehicle could not be 
heard. Belated, and eager to reach home, our 
party was riding rapidly. Suddenly I heard a 
ery of warning. Looking up I discerned, in the 
dim light, a horse and buggy almost on top of me. 
Quickly swerving, in an effort to pass, my wheel 
slid, striking the buggy. I myself was knocked 
down and my thigh badly jammed. The horse 
danced around over my trusty old Sterling, and 
ended by dragging it a dozen yards. My cyclom- 
eter was smashed, and the front rim buckled. 
My heart was in my mouth, for it was in expecta- 
tion of throwing the whole thing into the junk 
pile that I picked my machine out of the dirt. 
Examination proved that the frame was as true 
as a die, not even the forks being injured. I went 
on my way rejoicing, but my leg is still a bit 
gamey. 

The Topeka Gun Club has been playing to hard 
luck during the last two years. The State law 
which prohibits any except the absolute owner of 
land from shooting game on said property, has 
given field shooting a black eye, but the game has 
thrived. Led by such shots as Elliott, the gun 
dealer and President of the club, and other mem- 
bers, the club can hold its own with any organi- 
zation in the State. 

Late in August the return trip to Lincoln was 
made, the same course being followed. Stops were 
made at Manhattan and a few minor stations. 
The first-mentioned town will have the State meet 
of ’97. It isa bright little city, full to the brim 
with gentlemanly sportsmen and cyclists. The 
Manhattan Gun Club can offer fine railroad, hotel 
and gun park accommodations. Its members 
feel the stricture of the aforementioned State 
game enactment. Before many moons they hope 
to see Lake Eureka, a small body of water just 
out of town, well stocked by the fish commission. 
Quail, chicken and plover shooting is good. Truly 
it is tantalizing to a lover of hunting to be tied 
down by a law, which in all probability is un- 
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constitutional, and see the grouse and yellow-legs 
in such close proximity as to make the fingers itch. 

Leaving Manhattan late in the afternoon I was 
overtaken by early darkness and found myself 
forced, so bad were the roads, to take shelter with 
a Swedish family just arrived from the ‘‘Old 
Country.’”’ They could not talk much English 
but were very hospitable. 

An edgewise word here about living on the road. 
During the cycling season many single fellows, 
also parties, travel over this beautiful land awheel. 
Hotels are expensive and sometimes inaccessible. 
Lodging with farmers is inconvenient, a novelty, 
inexpensive. Camping is pleasant to anticipate, 
but loses in the realization. There are three 
classes of cyclists: the tramp, a rare species, who 
uses his cheek as a passport; the wheelman with 
limited means, whose name is legion; and last, 
but not least, the tourist who always hasa roll in 
his vest pocket. 

The former puts up as best he can, in barns or 
haystacks, and begs his way. He is a sort of 
‘*Weary Willie’? on wheels. The second class 
are those who combine business with pleasure, 
taking up some line of work that will pay their 
expenses. To these I would say, try a bit of camp- 
ing, and mix up with the farmers. Almost any 
of the granger persuasion will give you a night’s 
lodging and the adjoining meals for ‘‘ two bits.” 
Do your business in town and get out into the 
wide expanse of country to spend the night. If 
you camp on the roadside or in some meadow, 
God’s stars will shine for you as you have never 
known them to before. The birds will wake you 
with carols so sweet, so joyous, that sadness can 
have no place in your soul. If you put upat some 
pastoral residenee, you will find the accommoda- 
tions limited but homelike, and the expense re- 
duced to a minimum. The third class almost 
invariably rests at the hotel. So much for the 
traveler awheel. I myself, am often caught miles 
from nowhere, and either camp or stop with a 
farmer. A combination of the three methods 
gives the most pleasure. 

The conditions were so adverse on my return 
trip to Lincoln that I made the last sixty miles 
by rail, over the finely graded tracks of the B. M. 
I found Lincoln, the home of Bryan, very dull. 
Business was almost at a standstill. I spent some 
days among the friends of Sports AFIELD and 
other sportsmen whose homes are in the Capital 
City. Though times were hard and politics of 
more interest than hunting, many of the boys were 
away to the mountains with fishing rods. 

The sportsmen of Lincoln should unite in a 
grand effort to stop the wholesale infraction of the 
game laws of Nebraska, Surely lovers of field 
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sports recognize that the only salvation for the 
game is protection against market and pot-hunters. 
The simple fact that chickens breed earlier in 
Nebraska than in the East, is no excuse for 
slaughtéring them before the fuzz on their backs 
is covered by feathers. 

Wheelmen are so numerous in Lincoln that their 
influence towards good roads and just legislation 
should be strongly felt. Two makes of wheels are 
used here, to the exclusion of almost all others. 
The Sterling Jeads ; a western make of wheel holds 
second place. The inventor of internal tire medi- 
cine, a Dr. Lucas, resides in the Capital City. 
His goo-goo is used quite extensively. Some fast 
riders make this city their home. 

The evening before my departure from there the 
Y. M. ©. A. Wheel Club gave a melon party. 
Accepting their invitation to go "long, I joined the 
merry crowd. We moved out of town about dusk, 
fifty strong, and rode out toa fine farm some three 
miles beyond the city limits. There a jovial 
farmer and his comely wife strung us out along 
benches, and passed up great slices of the fruit. 
Every soul got his fill, and we carried so much 
away with us that the return trip was a wabble. 

Nearly every town from Lincoln to Kearney 
has its gun club, and in every gun club the numer- 
ous readers of our magazine impatiently await its 
monthly visits. At Seward there is a very wide 
awake organization. About twenty-five names 
grace its membership roll, and it has the spirit of 
a club twice its size. The leading spirits are 
E. A. Polley, T. Harrison, Mr. Skeede, Mr. Fishue, 
and Mr. Scott. The club is pleased to extend its 
courtesies to all visiting sportsmen, lovers of rod, 
gun or wheel. SPoRTS AFIELD’S representative 
is pleased to acknowledge the. kindly welcome he 
received there. 

I see by my notes that to reach Seward I was 
forced to wade through four miles of mud, so 
sticky that often I was forced to make a hook of 
wy finger and clean the mud out of the forks. 
Another glance at my diary assures me that daur- 
ing the rain-fall that made the mud I found shel- 
ter with a farmer and his wife about eight miles 
from town. There I took dinner, and to while 
away the time played with the baby and sawed 
corn off the cob, that it might be dried for winter 
use. From Seward to Hastings—the ‘‘Queen 
City ’—is not a great distance. ‘The road leads 
through York and Aurora, both pleasant towns 
but they have no gun clubs, although each can 
boast a number of enthusiastic sportsmen. 

it was late in the afternoon on Saturday, that I 
wheeled into the Queen City. The town is prettily 
laid out, is studded with trees and supplied with 
water from eight wells. Its schools and college, 
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its asylum, and public buildings are all fine. 
Best of all was the brotherly way the ‘‘boys’’ 
welcomed me there. Many of them, our frienéls 
this long time, have shot at the traps with the 
editor of SPORTS AFIELD and say ‘‘ Howdy ”’ to 
him through these columns. The Queen City Gun 
Club is finely organized; has roomy, easily 
reached grounds, a large membership, and makes 
good scores. When the close season is at.an end 
the game thereabouts makes a wild rush for other 
quarters, for they know that such shots as Messrs. 
McKinney, Duer (live bird champion of the State), 
Fleming, Lawson (probably the youngest gun club 
secretary in the States), Pratt, Walradt, Creeth, 
Kinney, Hayden and many others, have ceased 
saucer smashing and turned their attention toward 
them. When a game bird gets up in front of 
these ‘‘ good men and true”’ it is pretty sure to go 
back in the buggy. In Nebraska, quail give good 
promise, ducks are numerous, chickens very 
scarce—hardly worth going for, in fact. 

The road from Hastings to Kearney is fair, 
although walking is good in some places. Indeed 
walking is good all through the western part of 
the State. Leaving Hastings about dusk, on the 
evening of the 7th, the writer pushed westward 
in the gathering gloom. A heavy bank of clouds 
rose out of the west. So dense was the darkness 
that the road was visible only when some vivid 
flash of lightning glowed its molten furrow across 
the inky sky. Because of the impenetrable black- 
ness that obscured everything I was forced to ride 
exceedingly slow and ‘‘keerful ;” not being able 
then, to escape the numerous falls and slides the 
tilted road: bed offered: 

Fall of disgust, and somewhat afraid of being 
ran down by teams, I stopped at a farm house. 
Things did not look inviting, but I was half 
minded to put up for the night. However, upon 
learning that the town of Kenesaw was but three 
miles distant, I determined to ride in. It was 
somewhat annoying to find that [had come a mile 
and a half beyond the town where I should have 
gone North, but the road in was fair, I was given 
to understand, and I started out. The cross-roads 
were invisible, except when a flash of lightning 
illumined the surroundings for a moment, and I 
was obliged to count the revolutions of the pedals 
in order to calulate the distance traversed. When 
I judged the cross-road to be near I waited for » 
flash. My calculations had proven correct. I 
was ‘‘standing on the corner, and I meant no 
harm,’’ as the song has it; only I wanted very 
much to get to a hotel. My wish was soon grati- 
fied, and I found a good bed in the hostlery at 
Kenesaw. NoRMAN N. SPEAR. 

North Platte, Nebraska. 
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“TOPICS OF THE TRACK AND TRADE. 


THE sweet little cherub that formerly 
sat up aloft to insure the safety of jolly 
Jack Tar has lately chosen a more lowly 
seat on grand-stand pinnacles, the better 
to watch over his latest protégé, yclept 
Johnny Pedaller. The beneficent influ- 
ence of this protection is noticeable at 
every race mect. Theoretically, a fall 
while riding at a two-minute clip or bet- 
ter should be equivalent to a cracked 
skull or a broken neck, and the risk is 
rendered greater by the fact that an acci- 
dent to one rider commonly brings disas- 
ter to others—as at Galesburg, where 
four-fifth’s of the starters in a big event 
went down in a heap; bur as yet the 
circuit has witnessed but one fatality and 
that was the result of an ordinary track 


casualty. 


* 
ok * 


GRIEBLER died in a heroic struggle 
against adverse fortune. He fell, as thou- 
sands have fallen In the varied pursuits 
in which livelihoods are earned, attempt- 
ing impossibilities that his dependent 


family might be provided with the com- 


forts of life. Returning to the circuit 
after a long illness (resultant from his fall 
at Davenport) he was on the alert to 
profit by the first opening offered for a 
winning, and saw his chance in the half- 
mile open, with Kimble, Stevens and 
Sanger down and the rest of the cracks 
bunched at the head of the home-stretch. 
Bald had struck a thirty-seconds-to-the- 
quarter gait when Griebler suddenly shot 
past, riding two feet to his one. A few 
seconds of endurance and the name of 
the Minneapolis rider would have ranked 
with those of the Kings of the Circuit; 
but his heart broke in the effort and his 
vision was suddenly eclipsed by blood. 
Thousands shuddered when the poor 
fellow’s wheel shot like a meteor over 
the banking and the heads of the spec- 
tators—striking ‘the fence with fearful 
force; but it was probable that what they 
saw was merely the finale of a tragedy 
already accomplished. Death came to 
Griebler in the moment of his greatest 
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effort; and if cyclists ever are seized with 
a mania for erecting monuments to the 
memory of their fallen heroes, a white 
shaft should grace the spot where poor 
Joe died, battling for the welfare of his 
wife and babies. 

* , * 

TueE riding of bicycles in public has 
been forbidden to the women of the 
Argentine Republic. They may, if so 
inclined, take down the clothes-line, re- 
move the ash-barrel and “ bike” around 
in the backyard on the quiet; but the 
fence must be high enough to exclude 
the gaze of the curious and the issuance 
of complimentary tickets is discouraged. 
It is a national law and cannot be set aside 
on the “Local Option” plan. It is said 
that the legislation was formed to protect 


the owners of public vehicles. 


* 
* * 


A sicycLeE club has been formed at 
Vaclivostok, the eastern terminus of the 
Siberian railray, 10,643 kilometres from 
St. Petersburg. This is a step in the 
right direction and will be hailed with 
delight by long-suffering novelists who 
have wearied of running political prison- 
ers out of Siberia on snow-shoes and in 
dog sledges. The bicycle offers a speed- 
ier and more genteel mode of travel and 
its possibilities should be promptly 
studied by Russian Nihilists and the 
versatile narrators of their achievements. 
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In connection with the increased use 
of wood rims in the manufacture of bicy- 
cles, it has been estimated that nearly 
40,000,000 feet of rock elm must be cut 
and handled to supply the demand for 
the present season. This estimate is 
based on a probable output of 3,000,000 
rims taking about 2% feet of wood each, 
and the fact that four fifth’s of the rock 
elm cut is found unfit for the purpose 
intended. 

- 
* * 

THERE has been, first and last, a good 
deal of discussion whether a cyclist, 
mounted on a wheel with pneumatic 
tires, could or could not venture abroad 
with perfect immunity in the midst of 
the most dangerous electrical storms— 
the supposition being that the rubber 
tires would insure to the rider a perfect 
insulation and consequent safety. In 
contradiction to this theory we are con- 
fronted with the instant death by light- 
ning of Walter Scott at the intersection 
of Calumet Avenue and 52nd Street, 
Chicago, August 6. The electric dis- 
charge was attracted by the metal frame 
of the wheel ridden and the rider, with 
hands on handle-bars and feet on pedals, 
offered a complete and direct circuit 
through which the charge could pass. 
The province of a bicycle in case of the 
sudden coming of a storm is to bear the 
cyclist as speedily as possible to a place 
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of safety, but the fallacy of relying upon 
rubber tires as protection against light- 
ning strokes now seems. to be, for all 
time to come, pretty thoroughly exploded. 


* 
* * 


THE foreign trade in American wheels 
is rapidly growing of considerable im- 
portance, reversing the state of affairs 
which obtained two or three years since 
‘when English manufacturers were gener- 
ally credited with building the best cycles 
and certainly could successfully compete 
with home concerns in our own market, 
Among the American manufacturers now 
doing a satisfactory business in Great 
Britain are the following: The America, 
Barnes, Columbia, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Fowler, Syracuse, Stearns, Spalding, 
Tribune, World and the Yost, and other 
concerns propose establishing English 
branches in the near future. 


TuHEGormully & Jeffery Manufacturing 
Company has recently opened up a new 
branch house at Cincinnati—the location 
being on Main Street directly opposite 
the post-office. The new store is fully 
equipped with a large, well-lighted sales- 
room, riding academy and repair shop. 
Mr. Varney, the Ramblers’ California 
representative, in an interesting letter 
about the trade on the Pacific Slope, tells 
us that conditions have greatly improved 
during the past few months,—after a long 
period of unprecedented dullness—due 
to some of the Eastern factories sending 
more wheels into the State than it were 
possible to move, be the inducement ever 


so great. 
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NEW RECORDS. 


The work of record making and breaking goes 
merrily on, as the rapid improvement in wheels, 
tracks and methods increases the possibilities of 
speed. Outside the unique achievement of E. E. 
Anderson, recorded elsewhere, the past month has 
witnessed a number of creditable performances on 
American cycle tracks, among which may be chron- 
icled the following—all of them ‘‘ records”’ for the 
time being: A.C. Merton, Sycamore, Ills., July 
28; world’s unpaced mile in competition, 2:04. 
—Jay Eaton, Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 3; mile -.in- 
door competition, 2:10.—Fred Devlin and Hans 
Hanson, Providence, R. I., Aug. 1; quarter-mile 
unpaced tandem, :26}4.—E. C. Bald, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., Aug. 3 ; half-mile State record, :53 2-5, 
and mile State, 1:53.—George Beelby, same place 
and date, 5-mile State record, 11:04.—E. C. Bald, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 4; third-mile, :33 
flat; two-thirds mule, State record, 1:12 2-5.—E. 
C. Bald, Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 9; mile single-paced 
competition, 2:01 4-5.—Walter Simkins, Chicago, 
Aug. 8; half-mile indoor record, 5:04 2-5.—J. W. 
Parsons, same date and place, mile indoor record, 
1:54 1-5.—Walter Rulon, Pitman Grove, N. J., 
Aug. 9; third-mile State, unpaced, :39 4-5—F. F. 

mond, Denver, Aug. 8; world’s amateur com- 
petition mile, 2:00 2-5.—Planteff and Fowler, 
Providence, R. I., Aug. 9; half-mile standing 
start tandem track record, 1:01 3 5.—J. Bowden, 
same place and date, unpaced mile track 1ecord, 
2:19 2-5.—Arthur Gardiner, Louisville, Ky., Aug. 
13, single-paced mile, 2:01. 


——— — 
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THIS ISA 


“TomLinson” GuN CLEANER. 


The only common-sense cleaner on the market. The 
brass wire pads can, when worn, be replaced for 10c. per 
pair. Cleans the barrels from breech to muzzle. Will fit 
any standard rod. More sold than all others combined. 
Endorsed by all who use it. Sent by mail (post-paid) 
$1.00. Mention gauge. Address, 


C. TOMLINSON, 
108 Beacon St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins, 


— PRICES :—. 
Gentlemen's sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES. 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


The Americal Kitchen Magazine. 


“ Practical and Educational: the 
Leading Household 
Monthly.” 


Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln and Miss Anna Barrows, Editors 


“Just what the progressive woman needs.” 
—The Free Methodist, Chicago. 


‘““A magazine for every up-to-date home-maker 
and housekeeper.” —Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 








How to Save Money! ! 

This magazine tells how to prepare delicious and 
wholesome food at a less price than is now paid for 
what is unpalatable and innutritious. ‘“ The suggestions 
contained in asingle number are worth more than the 
price of a year’s subscription.” 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Three Months Free. 


All new subscriptions received before Jan. 1st, 1897, 
will begin with October, 1896, and end with Dec., 1897. 
Price $1.00 a year. Published by 


The Home Scieutific Publishing Co., 
548 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


OR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 

——— (Champion Irish setter dog of America 

of Queen Irish setter bitch of 

) Stud fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 

peake Bay pups of a > finest strains. Send for catalogue 
containing — of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 
4—tf OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 

© 


Pacitic Field 
Pith 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 
TO THE INTERESTS OF 
. CYCLISTS. 
Gives all the news of — Great West. Largest circulation 
on the Pacific Slope. 








© ©®© 








50 CENTS 
A YEAR 


Send s" it. Too bus 
H. LAV 


to send samples and price too low. 
etre Publisher, 


Los Angeles, California. 


Who Said Deer ? 


BARNES (of Arkansaw) will spend 
the winter on “DUNK CAVENS’” old 


range, and will guide one or two parties 





after game, large and small. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Address immediately 


-S. D. BARNES, 


Ridden Down. 


When I taught Ida how to ride a 
Bicycle that night, 

I ran beside, her just to guide her 
Erring wheel aright; 

And many times there in the street 

She rode upon my weary feet. 


But now can Ida mount and ride a 
Wheel with graceful ease, 
And I, untiring in admiring, 
Fall upon my knees 
To worship her—and, for her part, 
She rides upon my proffered heart, 
Ellis Parker Butler, in Truth. 


THE OSPREY 


is now a FACT! and in the future it 
will be a FACTOR in Ornithological 
work, As a Monthly Journal of Birds 
it has no peer. All that is asked is your 
inspection. The best ornithologists write 
and subscribe. None should do without 
it. The price of subscription will surprise 
you. SPECIAL: For the next 30 daysa 
free copy will be sent for the asking. 
Edited by Walter A. Johnson and Dr. 
A. C. Murchison. Office of publication: 








217 Main St., Galesburg, Ills, 
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Dale Creek Bridge, near Sherman, Wyoming. 
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Ciicago Photo Stock Co. 


East Randolph Street, 


We sell EVERYTHING used in making 


Photographs, fill orders promptly, and have 
well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on 
the trade and answer correspondence. 

vite you to write us and assure you of 


We in- 


OUR BEST ATTENTION. © 





Are you interested in 
Photography ? 
Then send 35 cents for sample copy of 
vidi Peer Simes 
y Cngnates devoted to the interests of Scien- 
From 50 to 100 illustrations in each 


tite "Photogre yi 
issue, Ft OTOGRAPHIC TIMES PUBLISH- 
ING ASS’N, 62 East Eleventh Street, New York City. 


SEND FOR ae 


TPP (URES 
gf al LS 


BRISTOL,CONN. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.” 
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HERE AND THERE. 


A good gun cleaner is an essential part of every sports- 
man’s outfit, and the reliable Tomlinson Gun Cleaner is 
a favorite with hosts of shooters, Address C. Tomlinson, 
108 Beacon Street, Syracuse, New York. 


* 
* * 


“To enjoy a royal ride on a ‘Royal Reading’ wheel is 
one of the delights of cycling” writes an enthusiastic 
wheelman. Descriptive catalogue and price list will be 
mailed on application to the Reading Standard Mfg. Co., 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 4 

*  * 

For nearly three-quarters of a century the house of 
Wm. Read & Sons, Boston, has been one of the reliable 
establishments of America in the line of sportsmen’s 
goods. The celebrated Scott gun is one of their special- 
ties List of bargains in second-hand guns will be sent 
on application. 

x *% 

Sportsmen will be interested in the annual circular on 
bunter’s rates and arrangements, issued by the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railroad. Copies may be obtained by address- 
ing Jas. C. Pond, Gen. Pass. Agt., Milwaukee, or the City 
Agent, 204 South Clark St. Chicago. The open season for 
deer hunting in Wisconsin is from Nov. Ist. to 20th. 


* 
* * 


The Ideal Manufacturing Co's Annual Hand Book is to 
hand. As usual the company has taken pains to give a 
large amount of valuable information to shooters, which, 
in addition to the numerous illustrations of the specialties 
manufactured by it, the uses to which they are put, prices, 
tables of velocity, penetrations, trajectory, etc., makes it 
a necessity to a sportman's library. 


* 
* * 


One of the “good things” that all sportsmen should 
know of, test, and permanently adopt for their own use, 
—writes S. D. Barnes, of Fort Worth, Texas—is the Mar- 
lin Rust Repeller; the best lubricant for fire arms or light 
machinery that has so far been brought to my notice. I 
use it constantly on my typewriter, as wellas on the locks, 
actions and barrels of my rifles, and have found it to be 
all that its name implies. 

*  * 

“U. M. C.,” signifies—as every sportsman knows—the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., and so reliable are the 
cartridges, shells, gun wads and primers made by these 
manufacturers that the initials referred to are accepted 
as indicating the highest quality. The “O. K.” of hun- 
dreds of experts might be added to the initials above 
given, if necessary; but that is so well understood that 


“it goes without saying.” 


* 
* * 


An outing in the wilderness or on the waters is not 
complete without either tent or sail. To sleep undera 
canopy of canvas is to enjoy a genuine hunter’s rest, and 
to sail before the breeze “ with canvas bent” is to realize 
the keen exhilaration which has made yachting so gener- 
ally and so deservedly popular during the past few years. 
For camping and yachting requisites the sportsman-tour- 
ist will do well to go tothe old established house of Geo. 
B. Carpenter & Co., 202 8, Water St., Chicago. 


* 
* * 


The Parker gun, appropriately known as “the old 
reliable,” has sustained its reputation this season at the 


traps and in the field. In the principal contests, from 
Maine to California, the Parker shot gun has been a great 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


winner. At several of the important tournaments, in 
which the crack shots of America bave competed, the 
Parker won first, and, in some instances both first and 
second. Thisis a record of which the manufacturers may 
well be proud; and American sportsmen very justly take 
pride in the record of the representative American breech- 
loader. 


% * 

Mr. E. Beebe, of Fredericksburg, Iowa, in a letter to 
Hermann Boker & Co., New York, under date of Sep- 
tember 1, 1896, says of his experience with the Spencer 
repeating shot-gun: ‘I have the best gun in the country, 
The hunting season commences to-day. I can kill chick- 
ens with my Spencer after they are out of range of the 
other guns. My dogs raised one covey atonce. I fired 
six shots and shot six chickens, but only got five, as one 
got away. Four I killed too dead to flutter. A party 
came twelve miles to see my gun. He was going to buy 
a , but said he would order one like mine. 


* 
* * 


“Success ’’ is the name of a new palace car recently put 
on the road by. Montgomery Ward & Co., of Chicago, 
with a view to instruct and entertain the public, in con- 
nection with the primary purpose of advertising the 
almost limitless business resources of this well-known 
firm. It is recognized as a fixed fact that “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,” and the car will doubtless justify 
both the name and the motto. An electric horseless 
carriage, Edison phonograph, and stereopticon are 
among the attractions shown in connection with the 
exhibit, and a free phonograph concert each evening—at 
the various stopping places—rounds out a pleasant and 
profitable entertainment. 

«*x% 

The standard literary periodicals of the present time 
devote liberal space to many out-door pastimes. During 
the past few years that able and artistic publication, 
Harper's Weekly, has maintained a department devoted 
to “Amateur Sport,” under the editorship of Caspar 
Whitney—a recognized authority, on athletic and aquatic 
sports particularly. The latest issue of the well-known 
weekly is a special Sportsmen's Number, with a charm- 
ing and appropriate hunting scene, in colors, on title 
page, and a feast of good things—by practical writers—in 
the table of contents, The illustrations are fine half-tone 
engravings, giving life-like scenes in various branches of 
sport. Several of these are reproduced from the work of 
such artists as Frederick Remington, A. B. Frost, Tappan 
Adney, and others—the designs being drawn especially 
for this number. 


*  * 

A victory for the steel frame bicycles manufactured by E. 
C. Stearns & Co. of Syracuse, over the aluminum frames 
made by the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter 
Company, has been recently announced by the Judge; 
selected to test the respective strength of the machines. 
The test was severe and thorough, comprising a trial of 
of static load on the crank hanger, seat post, sprockets 
and pedal; and concluding with impact on seat post, crank 
hanger, and front fork. The committee found the ulti- 
mate strength of the Stearns steel frame much greater 
than that of the uluminum; the former ranging 292 per 
cent higher in test of impact on seat post, and 416 per 
cent higher as to crippling strength of the same. 

Under the terms of competition mutually agreed on, 
the committee decided : 

“That an order be prepared and signed, directing the 
Wheelman Company of Boston, Mass. to pay the $500 
deposited by the said St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company to any charitable institution named by 
said E. C. Stearns & Company, and return the deposit of 
$750 made by E. (. Stearns & company to temh.” 
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The Victorious... 


“Gladiator” 


A committee of nine mechanical engineers employed by the 
Edward P. Allis Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., the most skillful 
manufacturers of engines and machinery in the world, after 
examining and testing 36 different makes of high-grade bicycles, 
pronounced the 


66 99 © ege E | 
GLADIATOR” the most scientifically E 

constructed easy running and highly fin- 
ished bicycle in existence. 3 

Upon their judgment a large order for ° 

was placed, for the use of the members Gladiator = 
and employes of that company. Bicycles 3 
= 


No test so severe and thorough as this has ever been made. Prospective buyers can 
be guided with safety by this decision. The ‘‘Gladiator”’ is truly a 


Wheel of Perfection.” 
GLADIATOR CYCLE WORKS, 109 to 115 W. Fourteenth Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





VERY FAST, Ka ——_ COMPARED WITH 
QUIET, and a ee —_ ‘THE HARTFORD, 
POWERFUL 

MANIFOLDER, 


“THE HARTFORD, NO. 2.” (HIGH SPEED MODEL.) 
Automatic Switch, compound ribbon feed; Automatic platen lift; 
lignment cannot be affected by wear. Automatic lever locks 


As $50.00 cash should buy any typewriter made, we charge no more than that. 
One of our late Model Machines is owned by Sports Afield. 


THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 
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Send ora free sample copy of 
DOLLAR, Three trial numbers, twenty-five cents. 


*GAMELAND,*® 
GAMELAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue 
the monthly echo from the woods, the 
waters, the mountains and the fields. 

277 Broadway, - - New York, N. ¥ 

4—-0r remit $2.00 to Sports Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 


TheNew DEPARTURE BELLE. 
It is practical and authentic, Yearly 
Bldg., Chicago, and we will send you both Sports Afield 


Bristot-CONN: 
| : subscription, to any address, ONE 
and GAMELAND for an entire year. 





OR SUBLIME 
SCENERY,I 
assure you no road in 
the country can ap- 

- proach the 


Rio Grande Southern 


The Silver San Juan Route 


From Ridgway to Tellu- 
ride, Ophir, Rico, Dolorés, 
Mancos, Lua Piata and 
Durango. 

Open’ up the most. mag- 
tent hain in the Rocky 
Mountains, heretofore inacces- 
sible, and passing through the 
famous 


Valley of the Dolores, and the Gold Fields 
of San Migue| County and the 
La Plata Mountains. 


Bringing the tourist within easy ride of the wonderful 


Homes of the Cliff Dwellers. 


In connection with the Denver and Rio Grande it 
forms a new and attractive 


All Rail “Around The Circle” Trip. 





E. T. JEFFERY, President, - 


Denver, Colo. 
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“Scenie Cine of the World.” 
PASSING THROUGH CATT > 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and 
from the Pacific Coast. \ 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 

THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains equipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 








Aad elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 
Tess: 


E. T. Jeffery, A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 
Pres't and Gen’| Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen'l Pass, & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





FOR GOOD 

. THE 
Shooting" 
pr GAME 
Fishing’ «<< COUNTRY.’ 


in the Mississippi Valley to-day is along 
the line of the e 3 & ® 


Fiteypeay MISSOURI, 
| ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME = very abundant and has 


een shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are 


~ 


> MOUNTAIN 
7 ROUTE 





: lentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail: 
through var service, the famous hunting ont 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 
SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 

Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 

Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 

Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 

Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
————= Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive anc 
illustrated) of best locations and other informa 

, to Company’s Agents, or 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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SCOTTS MONTE ‘CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L. C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown i cut. 






FIG | — 
SCOTT HAMERLESS aU FROM S100 00 UP. 


Bes” At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 4 Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and ae me as a impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or pony hey well as hunting 
Sor best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and 


Wm. Read & Sons *ssatsuens.. 


Established in 1826. 107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Mail orders solicited. “PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Mention Sports Arig.p. 






Best and Neatest Oil Can in the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates supp’ iy, of oil exactly. — 
’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


award, Worl 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


" STAR 7 OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 
Druggists, 


- . lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements. 
4 Price oo 
Fourteenth and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. | eee arm 


——Sengnestons for—— 


ctover’s mmperiaL Doc remevres. | (SHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N.Y. 
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We have been in business long 
The Sportsmen’s Review »nough for you to know that we make 
is the 


i} THE BAKER 
GIANT } 








eye “BAILEY & CO. 
























IS SAFE. 


first class reliable guns. Bu vA direct 
from the factory. Full terms fr 


or ace Sportsmen’s Papers 


Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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: BAKER GUN & FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N.Y. 


@0eac~ © ~ 30000 
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‘aD To Obtain Best Results § ‘TD: ninct 
in Shooting 
: use the Best pve are 


U.M.C. Brand is the Best. } 


USE U. M. C. CARTRIDGES. They are the Most Reliable. 

USE U. M. C. PAPER AND BRASS SHELLS. They do not Burst or Spread. 
USE U. M. C. GUN WADS. They are the Standard. 

USE U. M. C. PRIMERS. Strong and SURE Fire. 


Also Percussion Caps, Loaded Shells, Yacht 
Cannon Shells, Etc., Etc. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE C0. 























: aivr,) BRIDGEPORT, CONN. , 
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po ~~ Se a Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
SS ee = we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 
ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. . 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 

stamps for our illustrated’ Tent and Marine Catalogues —two handsomely illustrated books. 

‘ 

t 





. ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South: Water St., ‘ ; CHICAGO, ILL. 4 














YOU SIL 
THEM 
EVERYWHERE 











DO YOU SHOOT? 


IF so. You “SHOULD 
KNOW CF THE WON- 
DERFUL IMPROVE- 
MENTS MADE IN THE 

» FAMOUS... 


RIFLES have done 


what the shooting world 
claimed was impossible. 


YIM Sp10901 SnOyAvad [[8 
pesdy[9e aavy STOLSId .SNAAALS 


STEVENS’ 


We publish a special 
ircular and catalogue de 
tailing latest triumphs in 
firearms. Sent free to 
any part of the world on 
application. 


J. Etevens 
Arms and Tool Co.. 
P. O. Box 5680 

Chicopee Falls, Mass 
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mous Mick_ Rider 


mT = 


SEND STAMP FOR SOUVENIR SHOWING DIFFERENT TRICKS 
TO ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS: 


274-278 WABASH AVE.= CHICAGO. 





Wingy 


The * American * Beauties 
FOR 1896. 
Provoke love at first sight and hold it 
Bicycling should be pure hap- 
It's sure to be if you ride a 


captive. 
piness. 
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"$85 > and $100. 
For CATALOGUE, address 


MEG & WALPOLE MFG CO. 


KENOSITA, WIS. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, PORTLAND, Ore. 


Address all correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 




















